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PROFESSOR O’SHEA RETIRES. 

For the last ten vears readers of the Journal 
have enjoyed and profited by the editorial contri- 
Vincent O’Shea of 


the University of Wisconsin to these columns. 


butions of Professor Michael 


Much to the disappointment of the publishers, 
and we know also to the big family of Journal 
readers, Professor O’Shea retired “on leave of ab- 
sence.” We say temporarily because it is our hope 
that when a large book contract which he now has 
on his hands is completed, he will again be avail- 
able and find time to discuss current educational 
problems in this publication for the benefit of the 
teachers of Wisconsin. 

HOW THE WAR MAY SCHOOL AT- 
TENDANCE. 


AFFECT 


In the present war crisis it is not presumed that 
there will be any falling off of attendance in the 
secondary and elementary schools of the country. 
Should the war continue for some time, the best 
service which could be rendered the nation would 
he the running of these schools on full time and to 
the first 
time in the history of warfare, education has been 


the very limit of their capacity. For 
recognized as an essential qualification of a good 
soldier and a good officer. In the officers’ train- 
ing camps applicants who were short on education 
The National 
Council of Defense has drawn upon the United 
States 
planning the work of the civilian army of the 


were not given much consideration. 


Commissioner of Education for help in 
nation. 

As for normal schools, there will probably be 
some falling off in attendance due to the compara- 
tively few young men in these institutions who will 
The largest falling 
off of attendance will be in the higher institutions 


be obliged to go to the front. 


There is little doubt but what the 


university and the college will find a large de- 


of learning. 


crease in attendance so far as the young men are 
concerned.. Many of these have already been given 
officers’ commissions and others have been con- 
scripted. 

Whatever may be the outcome of the war and 
however long it may last, all authorities agree 
that the elementary and secondary schools must be 
maintained to their full extent. 

LOCK STEP PROMOTIONS STILL IN VOGUE IN 
WISCONSIN. 

It is a deplorable fact that right here in Wiscon- 
sin, where we claim the highest proficieney in 
educational methods and practice, there are still 
in existence the obsolete lock step forms of promo- 
tion. The child who fails in arithmetic this year 
in his sixth grade examinations must take that 
entire year over in a// of the subjects. 
find 
promotions which help out greatly in the advance- 


In only 


very few schools do we even semi-annual 
ment of the pupil. 

Where such a condition of affairs prevails in any 
svstem of schools, it may be put down as certain 
that there is an old-time pedagog at the head of the 
schools. For years in Kansas City the time for 
preparation for high school has been only seven 
vears in the grades, while it wasn’t so very long 
ago that we discovered in a medium sized town in 
Wisconsin where there were nine vears of work 
before the high school. This is an injustice to the 
heys and girls who have the mental ability to go 
more rapidly in their work. A year saved in the 
grades is most vital and important to the child in 
There is no excuse for the existence 
the other 
hand, it is worthy of note that some schools, such 


after vears, 


of such a procrastinated system, On 


as Fond du Lac, have inaugurated the elastic pro- 
motional system on the group plan, so that the 
child who is better in arithmetic than. grammar 
ean enter the higher grade in arithmetic and when 
he fails in one subject at the end of the school 
year, he is not obliged again to take all the sub- 
jects of the lower grade for the following year. 
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It is time that the superintendents of city systems 
in Wisconsin got back to some of the elementary 
ideas in the old district school and put them into 
effect in their own city systems. 
LOYALTY OF TEACHERS. 
This is the time when the Americanism of the 
people of this country is being tested to the limit. 
There is no excuse for the ordinary citizen to 
stand out against his country in the present crisis. 
No matter what an individual opinion may be as 
to whether or not we should have gone into this 
great world conflict, the fact that the 
United States is now at war with Germany and the 


remains 


central To these conditions it behooves 


every inhabitant of this country who has been and 


powers. 


is now enjoying the privileges of American citizen- 
ship, to stand by his flag and to back up our presi- 
dent and our nation in every act that is done to 
bring an end to this great conflict, which means 
the absolute subjugation of Prussian autocracy and 
bringing to the world a complete democracy. 

But few instances have come to public notice of 
One 


case in Milwaukee stands out very prominent in 


teachers displaying any spirit of disloyalty. 


that it is reported that a certain woman, tem- 
porarily employed in the schools, said she would 
not censure anyone who might blow up the Allis- 
Chalmers plant where war munitions were being 
manufactured. Although her principal 
mended her continuance in the work, it must be 
Potter that 
he stood firm in the matter and refused to coincide 
with the judgment of the district principal. His 
the school 


recom- 


said to the praise of Supt. Milton C. 


stand is the matter was sustained by 


hoard. The teacher in the public schools of this 
land who would make such a remark, or who would 
commit any act which would lead his or her pupils 
to show disrespect to our country or its flag, has 
no place in this great educational system of this 
nation. Of all places where a sound patriotism is 
needed, it is in the public school and it is little 
short of treason for any public official connected 
with our educational system to give utterance to 
disloval remarks and by so doing embarrass the 
administration in its efforts to win in the present 
war. 

While the stand taken by Supt. Potter might be 
said to be the only natural position which he 
should assume in the matter, yet it must be re- 
membered that he does not live in an environment 
of a strong spirit of Americanism. For this reason, 
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we commend most highly his stand in this matter 
and trust it will be an example to all public school 
officials of this state and nation. 

DIRECTOR GLYNN’S OPPORTUNITY. 

As announced in the news columns of this num- 
ber, Frank L. Glynn who for the last two years 
has been assisting in the work of industrial educa- 
tion in this state, becomes state director of voca- 
tional education in Wisconsin. This removes the 
vocational work entirely from the office of the 
state department except that State Supt. Cary re- 
mains a member of the new board of industrial 
education. 

Mr. Glynn has before him a golden opportunity 
to do a big work in this state. Personal incidents 
of the past, which have more or less disrupted the 
educational work in Wisconsin, must be forgotten 
and proceeding along broad lines, rewarding no 
friends and punishing no enemies, it is up to Mr. 
Glynn to establish a system of industrial educa- 
tion which will be second to none in the United 
States of America. Wisconsin has been a pioneer 
in the industrial educational field and all hope 
that she will not only maintain her present stand- 
ing in this field, but will march on and still con- 
tinue to show her sister states just what real voca- 
tional education is. 
will this $39,000 in 
federal aid, and in addition’ the legislature ap- 
propriated $150,000 annually for state aid to the 
At the initial meeting of the 


Wisconsin year’ receive 


vocational schools. 
hoard, eight additional vocational schools were pro- 
vided for, which makes a total of thirty-eight in 
this state. 


WAR CONDITIONS DISORGANIZED THE 


TEACHER MARKET. 
Not in the history of the present generation 


HAVE 


has the teacher market been so disorganized as at 
the present time. But that disorganization is a 
noble tribute to the young men in the profession 
who long before the draft came volunteered their 
services to the country. Many received officers’ 
commissions at Ft. Sheridan. Others joined dif- 
ferent divisions of the regular army and navy, and 
some the National Guard. Of 
course the, operation of the conscription law has 
taken many others. Besides these sources of loss 
in the teaching ranks, business men have sought 
many in the school work and the better financial 
returns have induced teachers to go into the indus- 
trial field. 


have gone with 
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This state of affairs school officers must face 
squarely. They must not demand the high qualifi- 
cations heretofore exacted of candidates, but take 
the best the market affords and be satisfied. Wom- 
en must be substituted for men, and normal school 
graduates must be taken where before degree people 
only were acceptable. 

ASSOCIATION MUST 
ABDICATE. 


THE NORTH CENTRAL 
The north central association of colleges and 
secondary schools will be under the necessity of 
letting up on the pressure which they have here- 
tofore exercised over the high schools in their terri- 
tory. They must also recognize the conditions pre- 
vailing and accept those whom they might reject 
during normal times. Any other policy would con- 
stitute disloyalty and it is not in educational circles 

where we expect to discover such a spirit. 
THE LONE TEACHER’S DUTY IN THESE WAR 
DAYS. 

The lone teacher way out in the country school, 
the single grade teacher in the city schools—yes, 
every teacher in every school in America has a 
duty in this hour of the nation’s trial which he 
must perform, and “he” means “she” also more 
than ever, for while the men are away at the front 
the women must do the men’s work at home. 

Do you remember the President’s message last 
If you don’t, write 
Administration, 
The ten 


April on food conservation ? 
the Conservation Bureau, 

Washington, D. C., and get it at once. 
lessons on this subject given in this booklet should 


Food 


reach every woman in your school district. Through 
parent-teachers’ associations, school rallies, special 
Friday afternoon exercises, in conjunction with 
women’s clubs and Red Cross workers, you can 
spread the gospel of food conservation. 
Here are the which 
brought home to every individual : 


fundamentals must be 


1. The wise and careful use of wheat, 
meat, butter fat, and milk. 

2. Save by using something just as 
good for the family, but not so much 
needed by our armies and allies—for in- 
stance: the use of other fats than butter 
in cooking, the use of other cereals for 
part of the wheat in bread, and free use of 
game, fish, poultry, eggs and cheese to 
reduce the demand for beef, pork and 
mutton. 

3. Conserve all perishable foodstuffs 
of the farm by eating freely in season, 
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and saving for out of season by canning, 
drying and preserving. . 
'o accomplish these things will mean to do a 
But 


remember the men in the trenches have a harder 


little more than your “contract” specifies. 


job. You, teacher in every position, must fight 
the battle at home and do your “bit” to win this 


Don’t 
It is yours 


great world war waged against autocracy. 
think this is the “other fellow’s” war. 
as much as his. Live and act accordingly. 
FIGHTING THE BATTLE AT HOME. 
after last April the 
writer of these lines was “drafted” into the home 


Soon war was declared 
army and set to work directing the affairs of one 
of the Count y Councils of Defense of Wisconsin. 
While the duties involved have at times been bur- 
densome and interfered somewhat with his regular 
business affairs, vet it has been a pleasure to serve 
in a common cause with the many patriotic men 
and women who have made sacrifices and are still 
doing so, all in the great service to which our 
country has called each and every one of its sub- 
jects. 

The field was new. ‘There were no precedents 
to follow except the conditions existing at the out- 
break of the civil war and not many are living to 
tell of those days. Besides the tremendous ad- 
vance in every activity of life since the days of the 
rebellion life has completely changed ; conditions 
and measures adopted in those times are out of 
date More men have already fallen on 
Kuropean battle fields during the present war than 


now. 
were engaged in the rebellion. The ferocious en- 
gines of war of the present day have revolutionized 
methods of fighting. The 42 centimeter guns, the 
poisonous gases, the trenches, the submarine, the 
tank, the air ships, the dreadnoughts, and the ma- 
chine guns, are all engines of destruction never 
dreamed of in the There 
soldiers fighting in Kurope today than there were 
people in the United States in 1861. 

Among school men of Wisconsin whom it has 


civil war. are more 


heen our pleasure to meet in this work are Presi- 
dent L. D. Stout Institute, 
Chairman of the Dunn County Council of Defense, 


Harvey of who is 
Supt. Geo. Davies of Sauk county, who has as- 
sumed almost the entire responsibility of Sauk 
county’s home battle, Supt. Roberts of Fond du 
Lac, and Supt. Goodrich of Phillips. No doubt 
many others have escaped our notice. They are 


all doing their “bit.” All for America! 
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OUSTING GERMAN FROM THE MILWAUKEE 
SCHOOLS. 

Through the press of the state the public has 
heen pretty well entertained of late regarding the 
limiting of the amount of German which should 
he taught in the Milwaukee schools. 

From the time when the mind of man runneth 
not to the contrary it appears that this language 
has had a strong foothold upon the public school 
curriculum of our metropolis. From the first year 
of the primary German has been taught all chil- 
dren, and it took a good deal of red tape, through 
the personal appeal of the parent to the superin- 
tendent direct, to have a child exeused from its 
operations. Instead of being optional with the 
child or parent, the burden of proof lay with the 
parent to convince the school authorities that a 
foreign language was not desired as a part of the 
child’s education. 

Led by the principals’ association, championed 
by Miss Lutie Stearns, and supported by many 
teachers and citizens, the matter was taken to the 
school board. The net result up to date is the 
dropping of the language in the lowest two grades 
only. The agitation begun, however, is most likely 
to lead to larger results, and it is to be hoped that 
the drastic requirements of the past will be so 
modified as to permit children to take the subject 
of German or not as the patrons of the schools may 


elect. 


THE NEW PRESIDENT AT OSHKOSH. 

The board of normal regents in filling the presi- 
deney of the Oshkosh Normal school has again gone 
outside of the state and selected Mr. H. A. Brown 
of Concord, New Hampshire. Mr. Brown’s creden- 
tials indicate that he has a good preparation for 
the position. Wisconsin educators will welcome 
him to this new field and will extend to him the 
glad hand of comradeship in the school work of the 
hadger state. 

Mr. Brown is thirty-eight years of age, having 
heen born at Liberty, Maine, and was graduated 
from Bates College in 1903 with an A. B. degree. 
Later he secured the same degree from the Univer- 
sity of Colorado where he specialized in psychology 
and education. He also has fulfilled the require- 
ments for the A. M. degree in the University of 
Colorado and has done one summer of advanced 
work at Harvard. His experience covers three 
years in the rural schools of Maine, two years as 





superintendent of schools in Maine and New 
Hampshire, and from 1907 to 1909 he was super- 
intendent of the schools at Glasgow, Montana. 
From 1909 to 1913 he was district superintendent 
of two towns in New Hampshire, during which his 
entire time was devoted to the supervision of 
elementary and secondary schools. In 1912 he is 
recorded as being instructor in psychology and 
education in the state normal school, Plymouth, 





H. A. BROWN 
The New President of the Oshkosh Normal School. 


New Hampshire, during the summer session. Dur- 
ing the last four years, Mr. Brown has been the 
deputy state superintendent of public instruction 
of New Hampshire which involved the inspection 
of secondary schools, state normal schools, and 
other institutions. He has also been the director 
of the bureau of educational research for that state 
connected with the educational department. 

President Brown has been a large contributor to 
the educational literature of the country and is the 
author of many valuable articles relating to eduea- 
tional administration. 

The Journal extends a hearty weleome to the 
Oshkosh president and wishes for him a most sue- 
cessful career in his new work. 


[September 
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RESULTS ACHIEVED IN SECONDARY AGRICULTURE AND 
METHODS PURSUED IN ACTUAL PRACTICE. 


3v H. N. Gopparp, State Supervisor of High 


I. RESULTS ACHIEVED. 
Agriculture has had a phenomenal growth in the 
elementary as well as in the secondary schools, but 
the growth in the latter has been especially re- 
In 1901 there were 19 high schools in 
There 


markable. 
the country teaching this subject. were 
practically no special secondary schools of agricul- 
ture aside from a few operated in connection with 
At the present time, reports 
show 41665 high schools teaching this subject with 


agricultural colleges. 


over 90,000 pupils. There are 68 special secondary 
agricultural schools with 416 teachers and 6301 
pupils. State aid is given for high school depart- 
Most of 


these and three others give state aid to special 


ments of agriculture in about 15 states. 


county, congressional, district, and rural township 
agricultural high schools. The work has been 
greatly stimulated by this aid. 

As the work has grown, two rather diverse view 
points have been developed as to ends to be at- 
tained. The first looks upon the agriculture as an 
informational or purely cultural subject designed 
to furnish a practical body of subject matter which 
can be utilized as a means of vitalizing all school 
work, especially the science subjects. At the same 
time, the study can train pupils, especially those 
in the country, in relation to their home life and 
environment and develop in all, either city or 
country, some understanding and appreciation of 
one of the most fundamental and necessary lines of 
industry. This type of study was very naturally 
developed at first by the teachers of science in an 
effort to vitalize or practicalize their subjects and 
revive an interest which was found very generally 
to be lacking in connection with the common 
methods of high school science. As might have 
heen expected the methods of work developed by 
those having this viewpoint were largely those of 
science work in which classroom instruction was 
linked up with simple laboratory exercises and 
more or less field study. I believe I state a very 
general opinion when I say that the results of this 
plan of study have been on the whole very disap- 
pointing. This disappointment has been mainly 


due, in my judgment, to the lack of any worth- 


Schools. 


while motive in the mind of the pupil in relation 
to such study. 

The other viewpoint looks upon the agriculture 
as an industrial or vocational subject in which the 
project involving actual farm practice under as 
natural conditions as possible, furnishes the central 
and most essential feature about which class in- 
struction, laboratory exercise and field work may 
more 


he organized. This viewpoint developed 





slowly at first than the informational, but its rapid 
development during the last few vears has been 
perhaps the most remarkable thing in the entire 
movement. We have had to some extent both ex- 
tremes of these two viewpoints, but to a far greater 
degree they have been combined in all propor- 
tions between the two extremes, with the general 
tendency moving rather rapidly toward the voea- 
tional viewpoint. 

This development has made more and more 
pressing a still unsettled question as to what type 
of schools is best fitted to develop this vocational 
kind of education. There are some leaders who 
hold strongly to the idea that the regular publie 
schools are so limited and bound by the traditions 
of academic instruction as to make it impossible 
for them to adapt themselves to the full demands 
of vocational training. To a probably much 
larger number of leaders it became apparent early 
in the movement, that the high schools were espe- 
cially adapted to the needs of voeational educa- 
tion. There are many arguments why the high 
schools should carry on such work. In the first 
place they are close to the needs of all the people 
serving as the finishing school for the great major- 
ity of all pupils. In this sense the high school has 
hecome in a marked degree the people’s college. 
Again, the ideal of the high school as the goal of 
every American boy and girl has grown with most 
remarkable rapidity, so much so that the number 
of high school pupils in the country has more than 
doubled in the last decade with a growth in popu- 
lation during the same period of hardly 20%. 
Legislation in all the states has to a remarkable 
degree been in the direction of making this ideal 
possible to all. 
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It is further true that the high school age is 
that at which vocational training is most demand- 


ed for the great majority of boys and girls. It is 
likewise true that the educational ideal which 


leaders everywhere are coming to recognize more 
and more as that peculiarly demanded in a democ- 
racy, should include the idea of a strong general or 
academic training combined with effective voca- 
tional training. The academic training should 
provide especially for social and individual devel- 
opment and efficiency, while the vocational pro- 
vides direct skill in relation to a profitable occu- 
pation. Those who hold to this ideal insist with 
firm conviction that there should be no dual sys- 
tem of education, with one system for general and 
another for vocational training, at least so far as 
the secondary education is concerned. Both phases 
of education profit by a unit system wherein acad- 
emie training becomes more vital and efficient 
when correlated with a vocational viewpoint and 
the vocational becomes more intelligent and effi- 
cient when related to scientific principles and to 
But it 
is not the aim of this paper to discuss this import- 


more general knowledge and appreciation. 


ant question further than to point out its signifi- 
cance in relation to the future development of sec- 
ondary agriculture. T believe I am safe in saying 
that while several types of special schools of a dis- 
tinetly vocational nature have sprung up over the 
country and are doing more or less valuable work, 
nevertheless, the tendency of the whole country has 
turned more and more to the high schools as the 
agency for providing the best kind of vocational 
training. 

In the high schools two plans have been de- 
The first 
close connection with the general course giving 


veloped. organizes the voeational in 
approximately one-fourth of the time to the voca- 
tional subject and three-fourths to the academic 
or general subjects. A teacher with special train- 
ing in the vocational subject is employed, but this 
teacher is not required to devote his entire time to 
this work. He is allowed in some cases to give 
part of his time to the teaching of general sub- 
jects, especially the science subjects most closely 
related to the vocational work. Students in the 
vocational courses tale their academic work under 
regular teachers in classes for all general course 
students. This plan is in operation in Michigan, 


Wiseonsin, Minnesota and a number of other 


states. 
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The second plan requires that a distinet voca- 
tional department must be maintained in which 
pupils take all the work of their course and in 
which the vocational aim must be given chief 
This plan is most definitely typified 
in Indiana and is to a considerable extent followed 
In all of these 
cases, however, there is some effort to correlate the 


prominence, 
in New York and Pennsylvania. 
work between the general course and the vocational 


The tendency under this plan has 
heen to require somewhere near one-half of the 


department. 


pupils’ time to be devoted to distinctly vocational 
work, 

Much ean be said in favor of both of these plans 
and there is considerable indication that a com- 
bination of the two plans may ultimately be found 
At any 


rate there is a marked tendency to emphasize more 


best adapted to the needs of the work. 


strongly: the vocational viewpoint and with this to 
demand that distinetly vocational work shall oc- 
cupy approximately half the time of pupils in the 
course in order that the work may be regarded 
as real vocational education. 
With the growing emphasis on the vocational 
viewpoint, has gone a growing importance in the 
project side of the work. There is not time in this 
paper to go into any extensive discussion of this 
subject. Many bulletins and special papers have 
appeared upon it and T shall later on show a good 
many forms in which this part of the work has 
developed. I need only say here that there has 
rapidly come to be a large consensus of opinion 
that effective organization of this side of the work 
must constitute the most essential part of the 
With- 


out it the study lacks practical motive and can 


whole plan of secondary agriculture work. 


have small vocational or even prevocational value. 
It may even be said to be very doubtful whether 
this subject has sufficient informational or cul- 
tural value to make it worth while without the 
project plan. 

Again, by the very nature of the farmer’s work 
in tilling the soil, the suecessful care and com- 
pletion of most of the projects creates another de- 
mand, viz., that the agricultural teacher should 
be emploved on the basis of an eleven or twelve 
months vear, or at the very least, he must be em- 
ployed for the summer season when crops demand 
greatest attention. Experience has demonstrated 
that project work which involves real farm practice 
cannot be successfully carried out and completed 
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without adequate summer supervision by the agri- 
cultural director. A number of states, including 
New York, Pennsylvania, 
Massachusetts and Vermont, have already inau- 
gurated this plan. In Wisconsin a special bill em- 
bodying this idea was defeated in the present legis- 
lature. Without the law the strongest schools are 
already following the plan but the bill if it could 


Minnesota, Indiana, 


have been passed would have established the cus- 
tom At the present stage of 
the work there is no greater need than that it 
should come to be an accepted idea in all the states 
that the year for an agricultural course in second- 
ary schools should conform rather to the farmer’s 
season than to that of the regular school year. 
During the summer months it should be the pri- 
mary business of the teacher to supervise the 
projects of the students in the course. He also 
has opportunity in the summer to collect materials 
and make plans for the work of the coming year. 
Ile should further improve this time to become 
better acquainted with the farmers and their prob- 


in all the schools. 


lems, and find many opportunities of letting the 
people of the community know what the school is 
doing and how it can give them help. 
Another line of decided achievement has been 
in the direction of adequately trained teachers of 
In the earlier stages of the 
hoth the 
technical training and adequate professional skill. 


secondary agriculture. 
movement few teachers had necessary 
Now, departments of agricultural education have 
become very common in the agricultural colleges. 
Likewise special departments have been organized 
in many normal schools for the preparation of 
agricultural teachers. In Wisconsin two such nor- 
mal school departments have been established each 
offering both a two year and a three year course. 
Last vear about thirty-five students were grad- 
uated from these courses. About twenty-five were 
eraduated from the department of agricultural edu- 
cation of the state agricultural college. These stu- 
dents are going out thoroughly imbued with the 
idea of practical agricultural work and_ trained 
in effective methods of work. At least twelve of 
the states have made the requirements that teach- 
ers of secondary agriculture must be graduates of 
Most of 
these courses require from twelve to fifteen hours 
As a result of better train- 


four year agricultural college courses. 


of professional work. 
ing of teachers the work has been raised to a dis- 
tinctly higher standard. 
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The granting of state aid to departments of agri- 
culture has undoubtedly served as a great stimulus 
to rapid and efficient development. Such aid is 
given in high school departments in about four- 
teen states. Several of these give aid also to spe- 
cial schools. Three other states—Michigan, Ala- 
bama and Mississippi, which do not give aid to 
high school departments, give it to special schools. 
Michigan is an excellent example of a state which 
has developed strong high school work without aid 
from the state. The tendency for states to grant 
special aid has grown rapidly in the last few years, 
although there has been reaction toward reducing 
the aid in some states. 

Il. METHODS IN ACTUAL PRACTICE. 

Coming now to methods, we find a number of 
lines of work which have been so generally devel- 
oped that they may be looked upon as fairly well 
standardized, at least so far as secondary depart- 
ments of agriculture are concerned. These include 
the following: Out-door laboratory or field work, 
inside laboratory work, formal classroom instrue- 
tion, practical projects, contests and exhibits, farm 
shop work or farm manual training, and commun- 
itv or extension work. 

Out-Door Laboratory Work. 

The farms and the agricultural materials of the 
community furnish the most valuable laboratory 
opportunity which ean be obtained. The purpose 
should be to utilize for study all of the best things 
in this line which the locality affords. A number 
of tvpes of field work have been carried on very 
extensively. First of all, much actual study and 
teaching is done in the field under the most prac- 
tical conditions, as for example, where corn is 
studied, pruning lessons are given, or exercises are 
given on stock judging. Again, a special object 
for a field trip is not only actual observation and 
study, but also the collection of material for use 
in more careful demonstration and study in the 
laboratory of the schoolroom. Selecting corn for 
curing, judging, and testing; collecting weeds, 
Another valuable 
tvpe of outside work is actual practice in setting 


grains, ete., are of this type. 


up and operating various machines used on the 
farm. In some cases, arrangements have been 
made for pupils to get some practice of this kind 
in local ereameries. In others, use has been made 
of local implement warehouses, machinery shops, 


ete. 
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In this outside work it is often a problem to 
secure means of taking pupils to desirable places 
for outside study. This has been met to a consid- 
erable extent through the automobile. Purebred 
stock breeders have often been willing to furnish 
conveyances to take pupils to their farms. Autos 
have in many cases been furnished by interested 
school patrons or by boys in the course. In ihe 
Wisconsin normal schools which give teachers’ 
courses in agriculture, an auto bus has been made 
a part of the school equipment. It is to be hoped 
the high school departments may be led to fur- 
nish such equipment. Some of the agricultural 
instructors have found it possible to own cars 
which were depended upon for field trips. Finally, 
walking is an excellent method of conveyance and 
always furnishes a last resort which is very inex- 
pensive and effective. 

Another problem is to get pupils for a long 
enough time during the school day to make these 
A large number of schools are ar- 
agricultural pupils 
with Where con- 
flict with the general school program occurs, it is 


outside trips. 
the 
this special 


ranging programs of 


end in view. 
demanded that this program shall be made flexible 
enough to allow at least a reasonable amount of 
time for field work. At any rate, a special agri- 
cultural course which does not see to it that a wide 
study is made of the local materials and problems 
of this outside laboratory cannot at the present 
time lay any claim to recognition as a vocational 
course. 
Inside Laboratory Work. 

Outside laboratory study should be continued 
in the inside laboratory. This work should have 
the careful direction of the instructor and should 
utilize fuller and more accurate methods and teeh- 
nique. There should be developed here a type of 
in which pupils are meeting 
by skillful questioning on the 
and where such questions and 
worked out with material in 


laboratory teaching 
problems suggested 
part of the teacher, 
problems are being 
the hands of pupils. 

In many eases, demonstrations and experiments 
will be needed to supplement simple observations. 
Such demonstrations and experiments should grow 
out of the discussion of real problems developed 
in relation to the immediate material in hand. 
Stereotyped directions taken from laboratory man- 
uals or even those worked out by the teacher and 
imposed upon the pupils in a formal way generally 


[September 


lack in vital value. This formal type of laboratory 
work has been altogether too common in most 
science laboratories in the past. What is needed is 
a vital type of work which is directly related to 
the material of the community and in which pupils 
are working out practical problems with material 
in hand. 

A very definite equipment is needed. Such work 
can best be done at tables where pupils can be 
seated and where materials can be handled and ex- 
periments can be performed. The best type of 
laboratory which has been developed for smaller 
schools is one in which one part of the room is 
utilized for tables and movable chairs for the work 
described, and where the other part is provided 
with seats and a teacher’s desk which can be util- 
ized when needed for more formal classroom reci- 
tation or quiz. About the walls should be adequate 
blackboard, and a good supply of case room for 
the keeping of illustrative material, bulletins, ap- 
paratus, ete. 

An atmosphere of the farm should be developed 
in such a‘ laboratory. Charts, good pictures of 
farm animals, seed catalogs, current agricultural 
advertisements and posters, and simple farm equip- 
ment should be displayed where they will appeal 
to the eve. A bulletin board should furnish a 
means of showing the best agricultural develop- 
the 
achievements in legislation, Jatest things in build- 
ings and equipment, practical problems as to mar- 
Pictures of 
famous animals and of noted men, cuts and photo- 


ment in way of records of farm animals, 


keting, credit, co-operation, ete. 


graphs of new farm equipment, headlines of 
papers and agricultural journals, short articles on 
farm topics, current posters, ete., are all valuable 
This material should 
be kept fresh and up-to-date. The whole idea 
should be to keep the most stimulating atmosphere 


for display on this board. 


possible for developing intelligent interest and ac- 
quaintance with the best and newest in every agri- 
cultural line, especially in relation to the real com- 
munity problems. A farmer or anyone entering 
such a laboratory should be aware at once that an 
agricultural course is being developed and a desire 
should be aroused on the part of anyone interested 
in agriculture to spend some time studying the 
materials in sight. 

Examples of such laboratory work as that de- 
scribed have become numerous. The following are 
illustrations: Weed study; study of the seeds and 
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entire plants of various farm crops; curing, test- 
ing, and judging of seed corn; soil study; exam- 
ination and testing of milk; cream separator 
demonstrations; setting up and testing gas en- 
gines; and even the studying and judging of poul- 
try brought to the laboratory. 
School Plot Work. 

There has been much discussion as to whether 
a school plot is necessary or desirable. Experience 
has demonstrated that while the plot may be a 
great disadvantage by bringing the course into dis- 
repute if neglected, nevertheless, if well cared for, 
it is of very great advantage in developing the 
practical side of the work. It is not a question of 
deciding which is better—the home project or the 
school plot. The fact is both are of great value. 
And furthermore, experience has shown that the 
It is 
especially true that the school plot encourages the 
home project. In Wisconsin, out of about eighty 
schools offering special courses in agriculture last 
vear, practically one-half developed school plots. 
These plots ranged in size all the way from garden 
patches of one-fifth of an acre up to a school farm 
In no case was the school 


one always stimulates and helps the other. 


of twenty-two acres. 
plot carried on to the exclusion of the home project. 
On the contrary, home projects were especially 
successful through the stimulus of the school plot. 
The large type of school farm, such as has been 
developed by special agricultural schools and to 
some extent in Minnesota by high school depart- 
ments, has proved a somewhat difficult problem, 
especially for the high school departments. The 
general tendency has been to reduce the size of 
these on account of the heavy burden upon the 
teaching and administrative force of keeping up 
such a farm. Minnesota now advises a plot of five 
acres and requires that it must be kept in good 
shape as a condition of state aid. 

The school plot offers the following special ad- 

vantages: 

1. It furnishes ground conveniently located for 
practical demonstrations and experiments in 
connection with the instruction work. 

2. It provides a convenient means for growing 
illustrative materials and laboratory supplies. 

3. It furnishes a means of growing samples of 
improved grains or other crops. 

1. It becomes a useful object lesson which easily 
attracts the attention of the whole commun- 
itv and which demonstrates to the com- 
munity that scientific methods are successful 
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and that the agricultural director is a prac- 

tical and not a mere book farmer. 

5. It furnishes one of the best means of stimu- 
lating the interests of pupils in developing 
home projects successfully. 

6. It helps to furnish necessary food supplies 
for anv stock which is kept in connection 
with the agricultural course. 

Some of the most successful plot projects car- 
ried out by high school departments are illustrated 
by the following: Alfalfa demonstrations; grow- 
ing an area of pure bred corn or certified potatoes ; 
market gardening in cities or larger towns; raising 
cabbage for sour kraut; ear-to-row corn work; hill 
selection of potatoes; school garden work; hot-bed 


work; orehard work; small fruit culture. 


Projects. 

The essential importance of the project work 
has already been emphasized. Two general classes 
of projects have been extensively developed—school 
or group projects and individual or home projects. 
We here limit the term “project” to the idea of any 
definite piece of farm practice extended over a long 
enough period for the realization of a complete 
and productive result. As a rule, the project 
should result in a useful product and a financial 
profit, although this need not always be the case. 
This holds essentially to the definition given by 
the United States Department of Agriculture in 
3ulletin No. 385 on School Credit for Home Prae- 
tice in Agriculture. 

We do not include in 


sometimes called the “short time project,” which 


this discussion what is 
may be better regarded either as a stage in a com- 
plete project or as a laboratory exercise, such as the 
Babeock milk test, treating seed for disease, or 
germination tests of seeds. 

School Projects. 

These may be conveniently considered under the 
heads of projects with plants and projects with 
animals, although some projects often carried out 
in farm engineering and farm management may 
Most of the projects 
connected with school plot work belong to the 


not belong to either group. 
plant group. Such projects have already been 
Others of the same class are developing 
field of 


spraying projects carried out by a class in some 


discussed. 
a successful alfalfa on some local farm, 
local orchard, or greenhouse and hot-bed work in 
connection with a school garden. 


School projects with animals have dealt with a 
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variety of problems. Poultry work is among the 
most popular. ‘This work is often begun by the 
use of the incubator which is now a part of the 
equipment in many schools. Eggs are purchased 
by pupils and incubated in the school incubator 
and then cared for further, either as a school or 
as a home project. Brooders and coops have been 
constructed for the summer care of chicks and then 
a suitable poultry house has been erected for the 
further housing of the birds and for egg produc- 
tion. Such the 
practical kind of manual training for agricultural 
The cost is thus limited to the price of 


construction work makes most 
pupils. 
materials. 

Again, a number of schools have carried on steer 
fattening projects. In one case, steers were pur- 
chased by the animal husbandry class and a barn 
was rented and fitted up for the care of the ani- 
mals. Rations were carefully figured out and a 
careful record was kept of quantity of food, weekly 
increase in weight, ete. The steers were marketed 
locally and a banquet was given the boys by the 
business men at the end of the project. 

In quite a number of cases, dairy cows have been 
kept by the schools or in one case owned by the 
agricultural director and used for practical dairy 
work. Products are marketed, records are kept, 
and full accounts are completed. In such projects 
it has usually been found advisable to employ some 
pupil as herdsman to take the responsibility of 
caring for the animals and market the product. 
Profits above expenses have usually been turned 
into the school funds. Hog fattening has been 
carried on as a school project in a number of cases. 

Home or Individual Projects. 

The commonest and most generally developed 
project has been the home or individual project. 
This form of project, as formerly stated, has come 
to be generally regarded as of most fundamental 
importance in connection with any agricultural 
course Which aims to be vocational in character. 
The home project has the one great advantage that 
it gives opportunity for actual farm practice under 
the most practical conditions. It links up closely 
with the home, thus helping the instruction to ac- 
tually function in everyday life. At the same time, 
the benefits not only reach the pupil but also the 
parent and the home, and sometimes the whole 
neighborhood. 

These projects have covered almost every phase 


of farm practice. Each school has developed those 


[September 


lines which were most closely related to the prob- 
lems of the particular community. Among plant 
projects, the following have met with general suc- 
cess: Vegetable gardening; raising corn, potatoes, 
beans, and other crops on a given area; raising and 
marketing fruits, such as apples, pears, cherries, 
strawberries, and other small fruits; caring for the 
home lawn and painting the house; landscaping 
the home vard; raising tomatoes or other vegeta- 
canning; and others. Animal 


bles for g; many 
projects have included caring for a small herd of 
dairy cows for a given period; pig raising and 
fattening; rearing and marketing of poultry; rais- 
ing ducks; sheep husbandry; and others of similar 
character. A number of drainage projects have 
been successfully carried out. 

Careful supervision is necessary for these proj- 
ects. This need has come to be realized only re- 
cently. Altogether, the best way to provide ade- 
quate supervision is through the plan already re- 
ferred to—of employing the agricultural director 
for practically the full calendar year. During the 
vacation period, each pupil carrying on any project 
should be visited not less than five times, and 
proper instruction and direction should be given 
according to the needs of each project. A careful 
record should be kept in connection with each visit, 
showing time spent by the teacher, diligence of the 
pupil, and condition of the project. 

The problem of how teachers may secure trans- 
portation for these visits where pupils are scat- 
tered in rural districts has become an important 
one. This has been met in a great variety of ways. 
The auto, if one can be owned or rented, furnishes 
perhaps the best way. The motoreyele, the bicyele, 
and the common horse and chaise have all been 
utilized. Parents have usually been ready to co- 
operate by furnishing a means for the teacher to 
get out to their homes. Undoubtedly school boards 
maintaining special courses should assume the re- 
sponsibility of furnishing adequate conveyance for 
this work. 

A pressing problem at the present time in this 
work is that of developing a systematic plan of 
reports in connection with all the project work. 
A number of manuals have worked out such plans 
These reports should be of three 
First, reports by the agricultural director 
to the school board and to the state department of 
education showing visits made, distribution of 


time, and work done. This report is of special 


to some extent. 


classes. 
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importance in connection with the summer work. 
The second class of reports includes those made 
by the agricultural director to be filled for his own 
future reference, or to be left for his successor. 
These reports should show full plans for work, 
progress made, and results accomplished. Third, 
careful reports should be required of each pupil 
doing project work. These should include a time 
record report, an account record, and a brief state- 
ment of progress and results. Such reports are 
usually required weekly. 

All of this work should be done as systematically 
and as carefully as any other form of instruction 
work, Special attention is needed in seeing that 
these reports are business-like, accurate, and that 
The real habits 
of life are probably being more directly affected 


they are models of good English. 


here than in any special English work. 
Manual Training or Construction Projects. 
Manual training or construction projects are 
Most 


agricultural courses are carrying on some of this 


closely related to those already discussed. 
kind of work. In schools maintaining special man- 
ual training departments, the work is directed by 
the teacher of this department. In smaller schools 
having no such department, the work is developed 
by the agricultural director. The work includes 
wood work, forge work, cement work, and building 
construction. Each school in Wisconsin is expected 
to provide a few benches and sects of tools and, if 
possible, at least one forge as an equipment for this 
work. The projects are planned with special refer- 
ence to individual and local needs. The general 
manual training course, as usually given, is not 
considered well adapted to the needs of the agri- 
cultural work. Wood projects have included all 
sorts of useful farm equipment, such as step lad- 
ders, wheelbarrows, wagon boxes, hayracks, and 
the like. The forge has been used for such useful 
iron articles as gate hooks. iron stakes, bolts, clev- 
ices, ete., and has further been used for making 
the necessary iron attachments for the wood proj- 
ects. All sorts of practical cement construction 
has been undertaken. 

In a number of places, farm shops have been 
constructed by the pupils themselves and benches, 
forges, and cement forms have been installed. The 
construction of poultry houses, chicken coops, hog 
houses, and even smhall barns has become quite com- 
mon. In one school in Wisconsin, a very complete 


outfit of farm buildings, including barn, silo, poul- 
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try house, and barnyard, has been constructed and 
largely paid for out of profits made from the prac- 
tical work, 

Contests and Exhibits. 


While exhibits and contests should not be looked 
upon as the main objective of agricultural work, 
nevertheless, as a means of rounding up and em- 
phasizing the material results of the work, they are 
exceedingly valuable. They afford one of the best 
means of arousing community enthusiasm and of 
getting patrons to visit the school and see what is 
Furthermore, the exhibits and 


being done. con- 


tests help greatly in motivating the work for the 


pupils. While prizes should not be overdone, they 


are valuable if not abused. The annual school ex- 
hibit has come to be the leading community event 
of the year in many of the schools having agricul- 
tural departments. Here are shown the results of 
all the projects, including garden vegetables, field 
products, and farm animals. In a good many 
cases, a farmer’s exhibit has been included. 
Contests in stock judging, corn judging, fruit 
judging, ete., are often made a part of this “fall 


festival” or fair. In one school a corn picking 


contest was carried out. In Wisconsin and Minne- 
sota and perhaps some other states, a Young Peo- 
ple’s Agricultural Department has been maintained 
for a number of years in connection with the an- 
nual State Fair. 
heen prominent features and the secondary schools 


Both exhibits and contests have 


have been an important factor in this work. 

For the last two years in Wisconsin, through a 
co-operative plan including the agricultural college, 
the state department of education, and the state 
bovs’ club department, a state stock judging con- 
test has been held at the state agricultural college 
at Madison. Large interest has been aroused, not 
only among the schools, but among the stock men 
and other agricultural organizations of the state. 

Extension Work. 

Space does not permit much discussion of this 
phase of work. Much has been done, however, in 
all of the states. 
work must be handled with a good deal of tact and 


Experience has shown that such 
caution. No class of people is more ready than are 
the farmers to resent the impractical and academic 
efforts of novices who try to show them how to 
farm. It is also true that farmers are most appre- 
ciative of any real help extended to them. We 
have urged in Wisconsin that the extension work 
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he made secondary to the real work with the pupils 
in the agricultural course. Interest of the parents 
and of the whole community can best be aroused at 
first through the practical results with these pupils. 
have been 
gained, it is easy to extend help as actual needs 
and problems in the community arise. In this 
way, much useful community work has developed. 
Indeed, the one great result of these agricultural 
departments has been the arousing of larger intelli- 
gence and greater interest in the best farm practice 
and in wider scientific knowledge in relation to 


Then when interest and confidence 


these practices. 

Much has been said about going back to the farm 
and keeping boys on the farm, ete. Much of this 
talk has reached but little beyond the eloquent 
words of the speaker. Agriculture in the schools, 
and especially the agricultural departments in the 
secondary schools, have been actually reaching the 
problem. Many illustrations could be given where 
boys, through interest aroused in such a course, 
have decided to go back to the home farm or to 
Boys are 
actually staying on the farms and going back to the 


take up farm work in some other way. 


farm through these courses. 

‘The work has by no means reached its full possi- 
have the best methods been fully 
worked out. Results here given, however, do indi- 
cate suecessful work actually accomplished, and 
the lines of effort here considered do represent 


bilities nor 


fundamental lines of future development. 


AFTER SCHOOL 


REFLECTIONS OF A SCHOOL 
TEACHER. 


BEING THE 

Nearly every graduating address of which the 
teacher had seen reports, or had heard in June, 
1917, the 


great world war and to America’s duty. This was 


was in some manner directed toward 
necessary, no doubt, as our people were not too 
well informed as to the precise situation in which 
we found ourselves as a result of German ruthless- 
ness. What a right-about-face from the addresses 
of four or five years before, when the doctrines of 
scientific pacificism were so earnestly expounded 
Most of us had thought that 
we thought we had 


by the same men! 
the days of war were over; 
gone too far in the development of civilization to 
allow another deluge of blood to overwhelm the 
would have no Noah. We lis- 


world. America 


[September 


tened in our State Teachers’ meeting to the plaus- 
ible logic of the president of Leland Stanford Uni- 
versity, as he proved to our satisfaction that the 
commercial interests dominating the world would 
We organized 
and eliminated “Onward, 
Christian Soldiers” from our hymn books. We 
wanted peace; and like the ostrich we sought for 
Kven after the fatal days of August 
three years ago, we were still reciting our peace 
neutrality. Men 
Was no peace. 


never allow another great war. 


Peace Associations, 


it in the sand. 


cried, 
Now 


awakened from our hypnotic sleep we cried out to 


formulae and talking 


“Peace, peace,” when there 
every one that America must awake. The speakers 
on commencement occasions were our alarm clocks, 
set late, but trying to make up for lost time by 
ringing more vehemently. 

Perhaps every speaker felt that somehow the 
schools of, the country had been at fault and that 
the teachers had not understood their duty.  Per- 
haps he realized that he, too, had been guilty in 
the material 
peace and the glories of the present. 
felt that he had preached an effiminate Christ, a 


over-emphasizing satisfaction of 


Perhaps he 
selfish religion, a crass materialism, and was now 
seeing things in a new light. It may be that he 
spoke what he thought people wanted to hear, 
rather than what they ought to hear. At least 
he seemed to be through with his old story. He 
turned the war over in his mind and everywhere 
the “Made in He con- 
demned Germany with enthusiasm. He de- 
nounced autocracy, centralization of power, and 
the glorification of the state. He praised democ- 
racy, distribution of authority, and the elevation 


sign yermany.” 


found 


of the individual. He defended his position with 
much citation of authority and with constant ap- 
He 


eulogized the schools as the foundation of democ- 
No matter what 


peals to the educated consciences of America. 


racy, the bulwarks of the nation. 
his premises he had always been able to reach 
this conclusion. The school could always shoul- 
der the new burden. Be it peace or war; be it 
religion or science, he rested the burden content- 
edly upon the shoulder of the school teacher. 

But it seemed to the teacher that remedies he 
proposed for our national diseases were hastily or 
Usually they were negative 
Discard the teaching of German; 
eliminate portion of the history. In the days 
when the commencement orator had preached the 


carelessly conceived. 


suggestions. 
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doctrines of pacificism, he had pleaded for less 
war in the histories; now he appealed to our great 
soldiers and leaders who had been ruled out be- 
And by implication the audience was made 
to feel that in some way the school men had been 
strangely lacking in vision not to have seen the 
coming of the Great War and not to have pre- 
He derided soft ped- 


fore. 


pared their pupils to meet it. 
agogy and pleaded for sternness in meeting life’s 
He out-Roosevelted Roosevelt in piling 
up invectives. Yes, “the world do move!” But 
the teacher resents the criticism that he should 
have seen His atti- 
tude is essentially that of the conservationist’; he 


problems. 


what others could not see. 
knows no way of judging the future but by the 
past. 

But he is not greatly agitated at the new condi- 
affairs, 


tion of since he recognizes old friends 


in new garments. He has read his histories of 
education, and he has observed somewhat the tides 
of edueational doctrine as they ebb and flow. Lead- 
ers have risen and fallen. Systems have been de- 
vised to revolutionize education, have had their 
little day and vanished. Then came a day when 
science was to solve every problem, answer every 
question, remove every doubt. All obstacles in 
the way of the attainment of ultimate truth were 
to be brushed aside when science came. Scientific 
inanagement was the achievement of this new era; 
efficiency its watchword. We were invited to look 
at the most efficient nation in the world, consider 
its ways, and be wise. We looked, we admired, 
we hastened to imitate. Then the World War 
shocked us. The Prussian efficiency system was 
working too well; its science was too perfect. The 
modern Frankenstein was found to be without 
a soul. It horrified us; we tried to remain aloof 
from the war it had precipitated. We talked neu- 
trality, but prayed that autocracy might be over- 
‘thrown. Our commencement orators ignored it, 
or at best, touched it but lightly. But in the year 
of our Lord, 1917, how bravely they spoke, they 
who had been silent before! Now our duty was 
plain. The means, however, remain obscure. 

T’o the teacher it seems that we are still worship- 
ing at the shrine of efficiency and materialism. 
Our magazines, books, and addresses dealing with 
education seem to aim at this ideal of a perfect 
system functioning in a democratic society. We 
are measured by this standard, which by implica- 
tion the critics have been allowed to accept un- 
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challenged. Perhaps the imponderable is being 
That the 


entire trend of modern educational thought has 


neglected here as well as in Germany. 


been steadily in the direction of the material and 
physical can hardly be denied. Most of our eco- 
nomic reforms predicate it, and our social philoso- 
phers glorify it. It is necessary and admittedly 
needed, but a real danger follows its too ready ac- 
ceptance. Witness our denunciation of the philos- 
ophy which has justified Prussia. It may be that 
we can accomplish the Americanization of America 
with the yard-stick. Perhaps we can inculcate 
American ideals by this reliance upon quantitative 
standards and measurable factors. The teacher is 
not so certain. He hopes that next year the grad- 
uating classes will hear something of the spiritual 
side of the struggle; he almost hopes for a ren- 
naissance of Puritanism. 

The educational problems growing out of the 
war will not be easy of solution, and condemnation 
We 
Along with the 


of existing practices will not be sufficient. 
want more light and less heat. 
determination of minimum essentials, standards, 
and seales, he hopes there will be growing a sound, 
sane philosophy of education based upon American 
ideals and principles; for education in a republic 
must be based upon a foundation strong, certain, 
enduring. The product will be an individual prop- 
erly.adjusted to the social order, understanding the 
balance of right and duty, and believing that the 
material things of life lead but to higher levels. 
There will then be less wavering in periods of 
stress and strain; and certitude instead of doubt, 
in life’s crises. We need our yard-stick men, our 
scientific managers, our efficiency experts, and our 
supervisory svstems, but we also need some Horace 
Mann to conduct evangelical campaigns for the 
common school, and some inefficient and visionary 
Pestalozzi to work in the realms of sweetness and 
light. At least a humble teacher thinks so. 
EK. G. DoupNa, 
Kau Claire Normal School. 


TEACHING BOYS AND GIRLS HOW TO STUDY. 


Have you a copy of Zimmers’ ‘‘Teaching Boys 
and Girls How to Study’’? It gets to the root of 
class-room efficiency and strikes the key-note of 
successful teaching. Not theoretical but practical, 
as demonstrated in the Manitowoc schools and later 
in many other schools from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. It costs 20 cents per copy, postpaid; per 
dozen, $2.00; per 100, $15.00. Indispensable to 
the success of any teacher. Superintendents should 
make it the basis of their teachers’ meetings. The 
Parker Educational Co., Madison, Wisconsin. 
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Cecile White - - Tests and Measurements 














State Supt. Cary announces the annual meet- 
ing of the city superintendents at Madison on 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, Octo- 
her 2-6. The usual program will be carried out 
in the discussion of those problems which super- 
visors are constantly called upon to meet in their 
every-day school work. As this is an. official 
meeting called by the State Superintendent and 
the expenses of the city superintendents are paid 
by their local boards, it is expected that there will 
he a full attendance. 

The week of August 20th was a busy one with 
the force in the State Superintendent’s office. An 
institute for the supervising teachers of the state 
was held at Madison during that week when mat- 
ters relating to the special supervision of rural 
schools were brought up and discussed at length. 
All in attendance report a most profitable session. 
This is the second annual meeting of the super- 
vising teachers of the state. 

On August 15th to 17th, State Supt. Cary 
called together all the members of his office force 
for a conference on the work of the State Depart- 
ment of Education. 

The bulletin on the training of teachers for coun- 
try schools by Miss Annie Reynolds, city grade in- 
spector, has come from the press and is being dis- 
tributed. Miss Reynolds develops the history of 
this work and indicates methods which should be 
pursued by those especially engaged in the prepa 
ration of training teachers for rural communities. 

A report of the survey of the Janesville city 
schools by the department has been completed and 
will be published soon in pamphlet form. ln 
will be an interesting bulletin as it will point out 
many defects which probably are to be found in 
other city systems of schools in Wisconsin. 

A bulletin is in preparation by the Department 


setting forth the requirements for obtaining the 


$50 special state aid to such rural schools as com- 
ply with certain conditions. One of these is that 
the school must run for nine months. Those inter- 
ested should write the Department for a copy of 


this bulletin. 





W. W. THEISEN 


Standardization Expert, State Department of 
Public Instruction. 

It is not planned to get out a new school code 
for the coming year, but a supplement will be is- 
sued shortly which will inclue* all the new laws 
passed by the last legislature. 

Librarian Rice has in preparation a new list of 
filed the State 
Superintendent by the different publishers of the 


text-books which have been with 


country. From this list the text-books for use in 


the schools of the state must be selected. 
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A new township list of library books will be is- 
sued this coming year and is expected to be out 
some time next February. 

Owing to the large demand for the bulletin on 
the use of school libraries, it has been necessary to 
bring out another edition. The teaching of li- 
brary methods is now a part of the common school 
course of study, and this bulletin is issued for the 
convenience of teachers who are interested in the 
work, 


READING CIRCLE WORK MAKING 
PROGRESS. 


RAPID 


Start your reading circle work early this year. 
Both teachers and young people have shown a deep 
interest in this work the past two years as is indi- 
cated by the inereased enrollment in both classes. 

Secretary Rice of the state reading circle board 
reports that the number of young people taking 
the course has increased fourfold, while double the 
number of diplomas were issued to teachers as 
compared with the year before. The new list of 
hooks adopted at the July meeting of the reading 
circle board will be published later. 


THE BIENNIAL REPORT. 
Under the title “Education in Wisconsin,” State 
Superintendent Cary has brought out the seven- 
teenth biennial report of the Department. Less 


statistical matter and a broader and larger discus- 
sion of edueational needs of the state, backed by 
figures and facts, makes this volume more inter- 
esting and instructive than the usual form of eut 
and dried report. Numerous graphs and illustra- 
tions supplement the reading matter. 

The years 1914-1916 have shown remarkable 
progress along many lines of educational activity. 
Wisconsin is keeping step in this progress with her 
sister states. 

UNIFORM TEXT-BOOK LAW 
REPEALED? 


A question has been raised as to whether or not 








HAS THE BEEN 


the county uniformity text-book bill has been 
repealed by the enactment of Chapter 499, Laws 
of 1917. 

By the provisions of this new law, school 
hoards are directed and it is made their duty to 
adopt all school text-books and such text-books, 
when so adopted, shall not be changed for five 


years. This provision plainly puts the duty of 
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adopting text-books up to school boards. Section 
3 of this same act says, “All acts or parts of acts 
inconsistent with the provision of this act or in 


conflict therewith are hereby repealed.” Some are 


? 


of the opinion that this Section 3 is inoperative, 
while others contend that it is put there for a pur- 
pose and that the county uniform text-book law 
which provides for the adoption of texts by a 
county committee has, therefore, been wiped. olf 
of the statutes. 

Perhaps only the courts will settle this matter. 
In the meantime it is worthy of receiving consider 
ation at the hands of school officials. 

SUPREME COURT LIMITS POWER OF STATE 
SUPERINTENDENT. 
In the Wauwatosa school case the supreme court 


held that the state superintendent of publie in- 
struction has no authority to require school dis 
trict boards to repair or rebuild school buildings 
under penalty of losing state aid under the seven- 
tenths of a mill tax for failure to comply with his 
that effect. The loeated at 
State and Thirty-sixth streets, Milwaukee. 


orders to school is 

The district board was ordered by the state 
superintendent to change the building to improve 
ventilation and to provide adequate protection 
fire. 


against The board appealed to the cireuit 


court and won. Superintendent Cary then carried 

the case to the state supreme court and the judg 

ment of the lower court was affirmed. 

FEDERAL CHILD LABOR LAW 
SEPTEMBER 1. 


On September 1, the new Federal Child Labor 


EFFECTIVE 


Law took effect. Hereafter, no child under 14 may 
be employed in any factory, mill, workshop, or 
cannery in the United States whose products are 
to be shipped in interstate commerce, and no child 
under 16 in any mine or quarry. The working 
day of children 14 and 15 years of age in factories 
may not be longer than 8 hours and they may not 
he employed between 7 p.m. and 6 a. m. 

CHANGES IN THE DEPARTMENT FORCE. 

This summer has brought about changes in the 
staff of State Superintendent Cary. 

In. accordance with the provisions of the law 
which provides for the segregation of pupils in the 
public schools and allows special aid to those cities 
who carry on such a department, Miss Elizabeth 
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Woods has been appointed as state examiner to de- 
termine those who should attend these special 

Miss Woods has her Doctor’s degree from 
University and comes to her new work 


schools. 
Clark 
strongly backed by many leading educators of this 
country. 

Mary Alma Smith is the new inspector of do- 
mestic science who takes the place formerly held 
by Miss Emma Conley. She is a graduate from 
the Colorado state normal and has her A.B. degree 
from ‘Teachers’ College, Columbia University, like- 
wise a diploma from the same institution. 

Miss Cecil White will be a new assistant in the 
Department working directly with Supt. Cary and 
viving special attention to tests and measurements. 

Mrs. Janet Rankin Huntington, who has been 
editor of the monthly paper published by the De- 
partment, has secured a leave of absence for one 
vear and will assist Supt. A. N. Farmer of the 
schools of Evanston, Illinois, for this coming year. 
Iter return to the Department a year hence de- 
pends upon circumstances which mav develop in 
the meantime. 

SCHOOL TREASURER GOES TO PRISON. 

On pleading guilty to a charge of embezzling 
$1,490.22 from the school funds of the village of 
Rib Lake, George F Hazen, former prosperous resi- 
dent of the village, on Tuesday was sentenced to 
{wo years at Waupun. He had been treasurer of 
the village school district for the last three years. 
Hazen is 57 years old and has a wife and _ five 
erown children. 


CHANGES IN THE SCHOOL DIRECTORY. 
STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
Inspector of Domestic Science—Mary Alma 
Smith. 
Assistant in 
White. 
STatE NORMAL SCILOOLS 


Oshkosh—H. A. 


River Falls 


Tests and Measurements—Cecile 


Brown, President. 


CHARITABLE AND REFORMATORY SCHOOLS 
Industrial School for Boys, Waukesha—Osear 
Lee. 
CouNTY SUPERINTENDENTS 
Adams County—Hannah D. Poppe, Friendship. 
Barron County—Gertrude Wahl, Barron. 
Dane County (Second District)—T. S. Thomp- 
son, Mt. Horeb. 
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Door County—Bernard Madden, Sturgeon Bay. 
Douglas County—Marie Campeau, Superior. 
Dunn County—Theresa Leinekugle, Menomo- 
nie. 
Grant County—T. Emery Bray, Lancaster. 
Jackson County—Mae KE. Hardie, Taylor. 
Kenosha County—R. L. Cundy, Salem. 
Kewaunee County—Frank Vorachek, Kewaunee. 
Lincoln County—W. S. Freeman, Merrill. 
Manitowoc County—Joseph Voboril, Manitowoc. 
Marquette County—James Madison, Neshkoro. 
Milwaukee County—E. TT’. Griffin, Milwaukee. 
Portage County—L. A. Gordon, Stevens Point. 
Price County—J. F. Wenz, Phillips. 
Sawyer County—Mrs. Josephine Grafton, Hay- 
ward. 
Trempealeau County—Helen M. Berg, White- 
hall. 
Vernon County—Maud Neprud, Viroqua. 
Washington County—Alva Groth, Jackson. 








COUNTY TRAINING SCHOOLS FOR TEACHERS 
Door-Kewaunee Counties—Millard Tufts, Al- 
goma. 
Price County—Wm Milne, Phillips. 
Oneida County—M. V. Boyee, Rhinelander. 
COUNTY SCHOOLS OF AGRICULTURE AND DOMESTIC 
ECONOMY 
Racine County—E. A. 
Milwaukee County—C. EF. 
tosa. 


Polley, Rochester. 
Faweett, Wauwa- 


City SUPERINTENDENTS 
Antigo—Ernest Iler, 
Beaver Dam—George R. Ray. 
Berlin—F. Stanley Powles. 
DePere—N. C. Schraa. 
Horicon—W. R. Bussewitz. 
Jefferson—W. G. Ballentine. 
Marshfield—Don S. Miller. 
Menomonie—E. W. Waite. 
Merrill—H. W. Kircher. 
Monroe—P. F. Neverman. 
Neenah—C. F. Hedges. 
Oconto—K. E. Strong. 
Platteville—F. V. Powell. 
Stanley—G. A. Stenerson. 
Two Rivers—W. T. Darling. 

PRINCIPALS OF FREE Hian Scroos 
Albany—A. R. Protsman. 
Alma—Norma Pelunek. 
Amery—P. J. Lynch. 
Areadia—B. V. Christensen. 
Arena—J. ©. Curtis. 
Argyle—Geo. Pinney. 
Augusta—E. N. Robinson. 
Barron— 
Bayfield—Harry Cooper. 
Belmont—Mr. Moore. 
Blair—Chauncey vanderBie. 
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Bloomington— 

Cadott—T. J. McGlynn. 
Cambridge—L. C. Banker. 
Camp Douglas—H. C. Falconer. 
Cashton—Geo. KE. Sanford. 
Cassville—W. D. Rath. 
Clinton—F. B. Coon. 
Colfax—J. J. Langdon. 
Crivitz—A. F. Larsen. 
Dodgeville—K. M. Paulu. 
Kdgar— 

Ellsworth—L. W. Fulton. 
Klroy—J. 8. Pitts. 
Frederic—Nelson. 

Genoa Junction—IH. lL. Hindes. 
Gillett—Ben J. Rohan. 
Glenwood—G. EK. Denman. 
Goodman—M. W. Holtsapple. 
Hartford—C,. H. Karch. 
Hartland—Paul M, Brown. 
Highland— 

Hillsboro—H. C. Cooley. 
Hixton— 

Hortonville— 

Janesville—C. A. Bassford. 
Linden—Lynn Y. Haskin. 
Little Chute— 

Lodi—A. J. Henkel. 
Menomonee Falls—K. A. Jewett. 
Middleton—H. C. Ruenzel. 
Milton— 

Milltown—W. C. Hansen. 
Minoequa—G. M. Appleman. 
Minong— 

Mishicott 
Montello— 

Mountain— 

Mount Horeb—Russell F. Lewis. 








John EK. Jones. 


Neillsville—T’. Edgar Henderson. 


Nekoosa—N. Sorenson. 
Neshkoro— 

New Glarus—A. H. Ebberlein. 
New Lisbon—J. E. Rolfe. 

New Richmond—Robert Lohrie. 
North Fond du Lac— 
Oxford—Emil Hofsoos. 
Pardeeville—H. A. Cook. 
Patch Grove— 

Plymouth—C. A. Rubado. 
Redgranite— 
Rosendale—Harry C. Spear. 
Sextonville—Frank Trapp. 
Shell Lake—R. V. Young. 
Shiocton—H. J. Antholz. 
Soldiers Grove—E. Cleveland. 
Trempealeau—Geo. Costerisan. 
Verona— 

Waldo—E. C. Brick. 
Waunakee—Max P. Geimer. 
Williams Bay—Baldwin. 
Winneconne—Wm. E. Nichols. 
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THE NEW STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 

The personnel of the new central state board 
of education is as follows: 

C. B. Bird, Wausau, appointed by Governor 
Philipp. 

Herman Grotophorst, Baraboo, appointed by 
Governor Philipp. 

Mrs. Victor Berger, Milwaukee, appointed by 
Governor Philipp. 

Charles Hill, Rosendale, appointed by Governor 
Philipp. 

Frank P. Hixton, La Crosse, appointed by 
Governor Philipp. 

Merlin Hull, Secretary of State, ex-officio. 

Chas. P. Cary, State Superintendent, ex-officio. 

Charles H. Vilas, representing the University 
regents. 

K. J. Dempsy, Oshkosh, representing the normal 
school regents. 

Mr. Dempsy has been chosen chairman of the 
hoard and Francis S. Lamb is retained as secre- 
tary. D. B. Buckingham, who has served as eduea- 
tional expert on the old board, has been retained 
though the length of the time of his service on the 
new board has not been determined. 

Just what important function this revamped 
central board will perform for the educational in- 
terests of the state seems in doubt. Certain it is 
that the “teeth” have been extracted from the old 
board, and it looks as if the present organization 
would act merely as a budget body in making rec- 
ommendations to the legislature. Possibly as 
time goes on other problems will come up and its 
membership may yet find a work to do which will 
justify the existence of the board. 


DISTRICT CLERK’S ORDER BOOK ON 
TREASURER. 


One hundred orders printed on a strong bond 
paper and substantially bound; with stub. Form 
302 is for teachers’ wages only and has proper 
spaces for entering and deducting amounts re- 


served for the pension fund. Price, 75 cents. 
The Parker Educational Co., Madison, Wis. 


STANDARDIZATION RECORD CHARTS. 


We carry in stock the standardization scoring 
charts prepared by Mr. Theisen of the state depart- 
ment of education and approved by State Superin- 
tendent Cary. Size 9x11; printed on strong bond 
paper and put up in blocks of 100 each. Price: 
Per 100, 70 cents; 500 for $3.00; 1,000 for $6.00; 
postpaid. The Parker Educational Co., Madison, 
Wisconsin. 
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CLIPPINGS FROM THE STATE PRESS ON WISCONSIN SCHOOL 
MATTERS. 


YOU HIT IT! 
In Milwaukee the board of education proposes 
True, the 


minimum 


to raise the wages of grade teachers. 


Wisconsin legislature has made the 
teacher’s salary in the state $45, it yet remains 
fact that the grade teacher is 


the poorest paid of all professions. A man will 


an unaccountable 


pay his stenographer or private secretary from 
#60 to $100 a month, but, if he happens to be on 
a school board, would yote to pay the teacher and 
character builder of his children half that sum. 


Nilbourn News. 


ONLY ONCE FOR BEN. 

Ben L. Meyer went to Ashland yesterday morn- 
ing. Ben is going to teach at West Allis during 
the coming school term and wanted to see her 
once more before settling down to work.—Colby 
Tlem. 

GETS POINTERS ON CANNING. 

L.. G. Curtis, principal of the Waterloo high 
school, Fond du Lae 
gather information in regard to the steam pressure 
Franklin school in 


Was in on Thursday to 


canning clubs. Curtis visited 
the afternoon and was present when Mrs. H. J. 
Rueping gave an explanation of the work. 

The girls of the Waterloo high school have or- 
eanized a canning club that will be run on a busi- 
ness basis. Besides doing the family canning they 
will take orders and charge a certain amount for 
each quart. All the 
domestie science kitehen of the school.—Fond du 


work will be done in the 


Lac Commonwealth. 
TO TEACH HUMANITY IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

Steps are being taken by the country humane 
societies for the enforcement of the law enacted 
hy the last legislature providing for humane in- 
struction in public schools. 

The different county societies have through their 
delegates undertaken to see that the school authori- 
ties in the various districts carry out the provisions 
of the law. 

The Wisconsin Humane society, having failed 
in the effort for the federation of all societies, will 
proceed at once with new county societies —K en- 
dall News. 


PREXY GETS A KNOCK. 

In the closing hours of the last legislature two 
bills were passed which affect the normal schools 
of the state and serve to indicate the insistence 
with which the university people pursue their cam- 
paign to subordinate if not control the normal 
schools of the state. The growth of these institu- 
tions and their activity in fields not covered by 
the big school has prompted Van Hise to start ad- 
vanced courses on the one hand and cripple the 
normals on the other. One of the bills in question 
a law mind you—that the normal 
hold 


Why when nine weeks of summer 


makes it a law 
schools should not more than six weeks of 
summer school. 
school would give a student a chance to get a 
credit in a half year subject by doubling the hours 
devoted. to it. The other law provides that all 
materials for the normal school shall be purchased 
through the university purchasing agent. That 
arrangement is not so bad but will be looked upon 
with suspicion until Van Hise proves that he does 
not propose to use that power in his campaign to 
check the development of the normal school system. 
Whilewaler Register. 
PLAYGROUND POPULAR. 
playground work at the 


WASHINGTON 

The first month of 
Washington school resulted in a total attendance 
of 3,048 persons, or an average daily attendance 
for the month of 152. Upon the recommendation 
of Supt. Jones, the Board of Education has had 
for the men and two for the 
women adjacent to the shower bath rooms. This 
action seems to have been very much appreciated 
by the public, as 202 availed themselves of the op- 
portunity to use the showers last Saturday, of 
which number 13 were women, 55 men and the 


four lockers built 


remainder children, - 

During the month a total of 1,119 baths were 
taken at the school. The baths are open on Wednes- 
davs and Saturdays, both afternoon and evening, 
and the privileges are extended to all residents of 
West Allis. 

IX. J. Stoneman is in charge of the work at the 
Washington school.—West Allis. 


SILAS IS A “DOC.” 


Dr. S. Y. Gillan, editor of “The Western 
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Teacher,” will speak before the teachers’ institute 
in Lancaster next week.—Lancasler Paper. 


A DIVIDED CITY. 
We doubt whether there is another city any- 
where that has two school boards to operate its 
school. 


all of the town of West 
of the town of Pierce and the whole of the city 


The high school district is composed of 
Kewaunee and one-half 
of Kewaunee, while the common school district is 
composed of the city of Kewaunee, and all that 
portion of the town of Pierce on the south side of 
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the Kewaunee river, and one or two farms on the 
south of the city limits in the town of West Kewau- 
nee. The high school district owns no building 
of its own and is allowed to maintain its high 
school in our present schoolhouse which property 
is entirely owned by the common school district. 
The principal of the high school is also super- 
intendent of the grade schools. This arrangement 
has led to a great deal of confusion in the past 
and continues to do so at the present. For many 
vears there has been considerable agitation to 
merge the two districts into one, and have but one 


board.—K ewaunee. 














“ | THE HONOR ROLL 











Below we publish the names of those young men 
in the teaching profession of Wisconsin who have 
given up their school work to fight for the freedom 
of the world under the American flag. They are 
American citizens, 100%, red-blooded fellows who 
offer their lives that their country and the nations 
of the allies may shake off the yoke of Prussian 
autocracy. That’s why they belong on this Honor 
Roll. 

Not all the names are here. Wont you write us 
Please ! 


schoolmasters of this state do as their “bit” in this 


the names of the others ? Let’s see what 
great world war! 
M. M. Dunkel, Bayfield. 
I. S. Hemenway, Edgar. 
L. H. Garber, Elkhorn. 
If. A. Zillman, Fond du Lae. 
W. H. MeNiesh, Fox Lake. 
Charles E. Butler, Hortonville. 
M. C. West, Madison. 
B. E. Ramsdell, Madison. 
R. KE. Parmeter, Marshfield. 
G. D. Seott, Marshfield. 
L. B. Farvour, Merrill. 
Ravmond MeTavish, Merrill. 
W. H. Sehubert, Mineral Point. 
Grover Fillbach, Minong. 
Donald MeLachlan, Mt. Horeb. 


George Jones, New Lisbon. 


M. P. Sehultz, New Richmond. 
D. D. Wensink, Oconomowoe, 
I’, K. Banting, Oshkosh. 

H. FE. Thlenfeed, Plainfield. 
Arthur Kuranz, River Falls. 
Otto A. Birr, Sparta. 

IH. C. Larsen, Stoughton. 
J.T. Hood, Tomahawk. 
Howard Winton, Viroqua. 
Howard Briggs, Arena. 

S. D. Byrum, Ripon College. 
Wim. R. Davis, Endeavor. 
Ilubert Fretschel, Berlin. 

A. Johnson, Alma. 


Louts E. Krumholz, Areadia. 


Geo. 


Geo. Kuhlman, Carroll College. 

Geo. Loeseher, Beloit College. 

Claude R. Mason, Ripon College. 

Walter McCrory, Whitewater. 

Ernest Hintz, Stout Institute. 

George Mohlke, Carroll College. 

D. M. Morgan, Ripon College. 

Louis R. Mundt, Carroll College. 

Walter Schuman, Northwestern College, Water 
town. 

M. Hl. Spicer, University of Wisconsin. 

Louis A. Struck, Galesville. 

Chas. H. White, Rewey. 

Karl Wyman, Ripon College. 

Hf. A. Whipple, Waterloo (Captain). 
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DEPARTMENT OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


DIRECTOR--FRANK L. GLYNN 


WISCONSIN VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS AS PART 


OF WAR PROGRAM. 

The vocational schools of the state are at present 
in a position to render the most valuable service to 
Wisconsin in the general war program. 

Local boards of industrial education are seeing 
the opportunity and in a large number of instances 
are already adapting their courses of instruction 
for the coming year to this end. 

Information is being obtained from the local 
draft committees showing the number of persons 
withdrawn from the various occupations and these 
courses will be introduced into the schools. 

Another great service that the schools are pre- 
paring to render will be to provide the returned 
soldiers with ample opportunity for training to re- 
enter occupational life with the greatest efficiency 
and the least possible loss of time. 

Thousands of working girls will soon be in the 
vocational schools and their efforts may be mobil- 
ized to the end of aiding in the great American 
Red 


other way. ; 


Cross movement that can be reached in no 


The sewing and laundry facilities can be made 
available and the cooking departments can serve 
i large purpose in reaching the homes of these 
minors as to the best methods of preparing food 
and the greatest conservation of the household 
income, : 

The facilities of the schools will be open for 
special part-time classes to Mothers’ and Women’s 
Clubs so as to be a direct aid in the reduction in the 
cost of living. 

TURN-OVER IN INDUSTRY. 

We have only begun to face the large turn-over 
in industry that will come to us and the recent 
legislation concerning vocational edueation in 
our state will put Wisconsin in a position to lead 
the country in the great social and industrial pre- 
paredness for meeting the many new situations 
that in other states will be embarrassing to a large 
degree. 

We have the system; it is established and organ- 
ized; now let us use tt. Let us see if the vocational 
schools cannot render this large service that is 
; mapped out before them. 


be vacated, others must be trained. 


Many positions are to 


Occupations which have formerly been followed 
exclusively by men, may, while we all hope not, 
be recruited by women. Can we not take the bur- 
den of training people off our industries and give 
our people the great advantage that is to be gained 
in interstate competition ? 

The last legislature provided unlimited possi- 
bilities for the development of vocational schools. 
It placed the administration development and su- 
pervision of this type of instruction in the hands 
of a board, which is representative of labor, agri- 
culture, industry and education alike, and has pro- 
vided sufficient time so that the schools may render 
this large service. 

ORGANIZATION OF NEW STATE BOARD. 

A new board has just been appointed, composed 
of the S@eving: 

Those R%peesenting agriculture: 

Miles Hineman, Tomah. 
C. EK. Hanson, River Falls. 
George Comings, Kau Claire. 
‘Those representing employers : 
K. W. Schultz, Sheboygan. 
K. J. Kearney, Milwaukee. 
R.S. 
Ix-officio members : 
C. P. Cary, State Superintendent. 
T. F. Konop, State Industrial Commission. 


Cooper, Kenosha, 


Those representing labor: 
Oliver Ellsworth, Oshkosh. 
A. W. McTaggart, Superior. 
One representative yet to be appointed. 

The new state board of vocational education met 
Friday, August 10th, and elected officers as fol- 
lows: 

EK. W. Schultz, Sheboygan, President. 

A. W. McTaggart, Superior, Vice-President. 

Frank L. Glynn, Director of Vocational Educa- 

tion, and Secretary of the Board. 
NEW STATE BOARD POLICY, 

While the board has not yet officially announced 
its plans, it is generally understood that the new 
board’s policy will be to render every possible as- 
sistance to each locality in working out its own 
special local problems. 

There will be no state centralization, but every- 
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thing will be developed and organized for the best 
interests of the city in which the school is located, 
through the local board of industria] education in 
harmonious relations with the existing public 
schools. 

It has been announced that the policy of the 
hoard will be to in no way detract from the regular 
educational system of the state, but primarily to 
take care of the boys and girls who have left the 
established schools and gone out into industry and 
employment. 

Wisconsin will receive a considerable sum in 
federal aid, under the plan by which the govern- 
ment duplicates expenditures of the states. The 
government appropriation is $38,000,000, to cover 
a ten-year period. It will go to schools which 
teach vocations, household arts, agriculture, or 
train teachers in these topics. 

Wisconsin is now spending about $600,000 on 
these subjects, including the appropriations by 
cities. The state appropriation is $150,000. 
Whether the total for the whole state or the amount 
appropriated by the legislature is to be taken as 
the basis for federal aid is undecided. 

Harmony with the public schools was the policy 
settled upon by the board, which held that voca- 
tional education is primarily for working girls and 
hovs, should supplement existing school training 
and not conflict with it in any way. The schools 
will not be designed to prepare pupils for a sta- 
tion in life, but to give training of the kind that 
will open a door to opportunity and advancement. 

A meeting of the directors of vocational schools 
was called at Stout Institute for instruction as to 
the policy of the board and to introduce a definite 
system of business management. This meeting 
will be September 19-21 inclusive. At this meet- 
ing the qualifications for teachers will be deter- 
mined upon for submission to the federal board of 
education. 

The conference developed that the state is en- 
tirely ready to operate under the federal aid plan, 
with the exception of the one phase of agricultural 
education. (C. E. Hanson as chairman, George F. 
Comings and Miles Hineman, the three farmer 
inembers of the board, were designated a committee 
to confer with Superintendent Cary, and work out 
a system for giving agricultural instruction by us- 
ing the available schools and administrative organ- 
izations. This committee will meet at Stout Insti- 
tute, September 20th. 
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ATTENDANCE AT VOCATIONAL 


LENGTHENED. 

Up to the last legislative session the attendance 
at these schools was so short a time each week 
that it was hardly possible for the instruction to be 
of any benefit. 

The last legislature increased the compulsory 


SCHOOLS 


day attendance from four hours per week to eight 
hours per week for those between the ages of four- 
teen and sixteen who are not otherwise in school, 


or working, and between the age of 16 and 17 t 
day attendance will be, for the current year, four 


1e 


hours per week from eight to ten months per year, 
depending upon the number of weeks that the regu- 
lar schools of the city are in session. 

Beginning September, 1918, minors not other- 
wise in school, between the ages of 16 and 17, will 
be compelled to attend day voeational school eight 
hours a week for the school year—an increase from 


the four hours’ attendance which has been the 


policy up to this time. 


WORKING PERMITS. 

The age for obtaining permits to work has been 
raised from 16 to 17. 

Much confusion was the result of the old voea- 
tional school law which provided that minors be- 
16 and 17 
hours per week at vocational school but omitted 


tween the age of should attend four 
to provide the necessary machinery so that it could 
be managed. This caused considerable confusion 
and much difficulty in the administration of the 
law. 

The 1917 session of the legislature, however, 
provided for this in raising the permit age so that 
now there is no reason whatever for any minor to 
be in a position of evading the law and his educa- 
tional opportunity. 

Up to the present year no opportunity for edu- 
cational training on a part-time basis has been 
provided for those minors who are engaged in do- 
mestic service. 

The vocational schools offer the greatest possible 
opportunity for training along this line but never 
had the advantage of serving as they will have 
during the future time. 

The new law provides that all persons engaged in 
domestic service in cities, where vocational schools 
are established, must obtain permits to work and 
regularly attend the day vocational school, as do 


other minors in all other lines of employment. 
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NEED FOR NEW BUILDINGS IN THE STATE. 

With more than one-half increase in time of at- 
tendance in the day vocational schools, has come a 
for the extension of the school facili- 


great need 


ties. Rooms and buildings that formerly were ade- 
quate are now found to be lacking in capacity. 
Several cities are contemplating the erection of 
new buildings. It is more or less advisable for 
cities to be conservative in this matter until the 
local boards, and the state and the federal board 
have determined upon a definite and permanent 
policy. - 
Voeational schools may be housed in any kind 
of temporary quarters suitable for this purpose. 
Some cities contemplate temporarily locating 
educational departments right in the factories 
where minors are employed, as was so successfully 


B. E. 


schools, Racine, in an experimental way last year. 


worked out) by Nelson, superintendent of 
In this way the city is relieved of furnishing the 
floor space and the instruction is temporarily pro- 
vided for ina very satisfactory manner. 

This, however, is not advisable unless the num- 
ber of minors attending from the particular place 
of employment, whether it be a department store 
or factory, is large enough to form teaching 
LroOUups. 

Part-time teachers may be engaged in order to 
serve this purpose, 

WISCONSIN IN ADVANCE OF OTHER STATES. 

Wisconsin is to be congratulated upon the great 
advanee made by the 1917 session of the legis- 
lature in providing ample educational opportunity 
for children 14 to 17 vears of age who are com- 
pelled by various circumstances to leave the estab- 
lished full-time schools and enter employment in 
order to earn a livelihood, 

It gives an opportunity to the children of the 
state unequaled in any other state in the country 
and will provide an opportunity for the schools to 
so serve the occupations that all persons may be 
trained along any permanent career for which they 
may be fitted, or improved in any occupation in 
which they are permanently engaged. 

There has been much discussion throughout the 
country relative to child labor and many tendencies 
have arisen to use the war emergency to exploit 
our children, but let 
Preserve educational and 


think. our 


let Wisconsin 


which to 


social ideals and show het sister 


this be the last thing of 


[September 


states what it is possible to do for the rising gen- 
n providing for them a complete and 


eration 
fully rounded out educational opportunity for 
social, civic, and occupational advancement, 
whether her children be able fo remain in school 
all the time or whether it be necessary for them to 
enter employment at a tender age. 
PRESIDENT CRABTREE BECOMES. SECRETARY 
OF THE N. E. A. 

Much to the surprise of Wisconsin school men 
and probably to all members of the National Edu- 
cation Association, at the close of the Portland 
session last July, Durant W. Springer was _ re- 
lieved of the seerctaryship of that great body and 
President J. W. Crabtree of the River Falls nor- 
mal school was elected by the board of trustees to 
sueceed him. 


Mr. 
years ago to the Presidency at River Falls and has 


Crabtree came from Nebraska some six 
been responsible for building up a largely in- 
that institution. He 
heen untiring in his efforts to make this normal 


He has been active in 


creased attendance in has 
the biggest in the state. 
association matters, opposed by some of his co- 
workers and praised by others. His new field will 
bring him into contact with the greatest educa- 
He will 
Washington, D. C., where the headquarters of the 
N. EK. A. will be after September, 1917. 

President C. G. Pearse of the Milwaukee normal 


tional forces of the country. move to 


school is president of the board of trustees of the 

N. E. A. 

STATE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION AT GREEN BAY 
OCTOBER 10-12. 

Miss Ada McCarthy, Secretary of the Wisconsin 
Library Association, announces the annual meet- 
ing of that body at Green Bay, October 10th to 
I2th. A most attractive and practical program 
has been provided by the officers for this meeting, 
and Green Bay is throwing its doors wide open to 
welcome these adjuncts to the teaching profession. 
Problems of mutual interest will be discussed and 
round table conferences will be held looking toward 
the betterment of library work in Wisconsin. 

Remember Green Bay—October 10-12! 

SOME COW! 

For sale: A good milk cow giving about three 
gallons of milk, also two tons of hay, a wheel- 
barrow and a democrat wagon. 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS OF THE STATE 














A happy new school year to all the teachers of 
Wisconsin ! 

Last June Milton College celebrated its fiftieth 
anniversary. 

The State Teachers’ Association at Milwaukee, 
November 8-9-10. 

$45 per month is now the minimum wage for 
teachers in Wisconsin. 

West 


German language in the grades, 


Bend has abolished the teaching of the 


The Chilton high school has added a four-year 
agricultural course to its curriculum. 

‘Teachers may send home any pupil who is habit- 
ually unclean or infested with vermin. 

Appleton is agitating military training for the 
hovs as a course of study in the high school. 

The town of Casco by a large vote has established 
a free high school and begins work this fall. 

Principal C. lL. vanderBie of Blair was married 
on August 15, to Miss Hazel Ik. Hubbard of Roeck- 
ville. 

Every teacher in every Wisconsin school must 
have at least one fire drill each month of the school 
year, 

Cumberland wiped out the subject of German 
and the agricultural course at the annual meeting 
in July, 

Many schools in the state are not opening until 
September 24th in order to allow all farm work to 
he completed. 

Dr. K. D. Angell, athletic director at the Mil- 
waukee normal school, enters the army service as a 
havy surgeon, 

History is being made every day in these times. 
Are you making use of this in the teaching of 
“current topics in your school ? 

Within the present year, four new school build- 
ings will be erected in Superior to accommodate 
the rapidly increasing attendance. 

Principal C. R. Stillman of the junior high 
school of Monroe was married to Miss Jewel Miteh- 
ell of Argyle during the summer. 

(. W. Meisnest, formerly superintendent of the 
schools of Manitowoc county, becomes principal of 
the first ward school of Manitowoc. 


The dealer can no longer charge exorbitant prices 
for text-books. His profit is limited to 15 per cent 
on the cost, plus transportation charges. 


Miss Mae MecNely, formerly superintendent o 


the schools of Price county, was united in marriagy 
last July to Mr. Frank Henry of Phillips. 

The state department has condemned the Jef- 
ferson school building in Oconto and forbidden its 
use for school purposes’ after October 1, 1918. 

We want 


the name and address of every school man in Wis- 


Help us complete the “Honor Roll.” 


consin who has entered the military service. 

The city superintendents meet at Madison in a 
special institute Tuesday, October 2, at 9 a. m., 
and continue until the following Friday noon, 


At the annual meeting, Poynette voted to drop 


the German language instruction from the ele 
mentary schools and also from the high school. 
Alma will have a ladv prineipal this vear in vi. 
Miss Norma 
assistant in the high school for some time past. 
In all probability, Dr: WA. 
known to our Wisconsin educators, 
NV WE: 
o. A. 
ward school at Kenosha, becomes principal of th 
third district 
year. 
The 


adopted for the schools of Sheboygan with the idea 


person of Pelunek who has been a 
Ganfield, so well 
will succeed Dr. 
Carrier as president of Carroll College. 

Anderson, who has been principal of a 


school of 


Appleton for the present 


semi-annual promotion plan has been 
of giving more elasticity to the promotion of pupils 
in the grades. 

The MeKinley ward building at SteVens Point 
The dam 


age has been re paired and the school is ready fon 


suffered a $3.000 loss by fire last Jiume. 


the fall opening. 

Those outside of Wisconsin applying for teach- 
ers’ licenses must pay one dollar upon application 
and another dollar when the certificate is granted. 
So said the last legislature. 

Wouldn't you like to trade your nosition for just 
one vear with some teacher out in California? You 
can do it now according to the provisions of a law 
passed by the last legislature. 

Mrs. J. W. the forme 


Livingston, widow of 
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president of the Platteville normal school, has been 
engaged as principal of the Brick ward school of 
Platteville for the coming year. 

Sturgeon Bay reports an increase in money re- 
ceived for tuition, the total amount this last year 
being $3,648. One township alone sent one hun- 
dred and seven to the high school. 

The national conference on rural education held 
at Minneapolis on August 29-30, was attended by 
many Badger educators, with a large number of 
them taking part in the program. 

A Boston Pencil Pointer free to every Journal 
subscriber as deseribed on another page is inter- 
esting. Before renewing your subscription see if 
you do not want to take advantage of it. 

Supt. J. KK. Roberts of Fond du Lac has moved 
his office headquarters from the old high school 
building to a business block on Main street, where 
he will be more accessible to the citizens of the 
city. 

Two rural schools in the Town of Marengo, 
Ashland county, have been consolidated and a.new 
The 


children will be transported from all parts of the 


building costing $2,000 has been erected. 


district. 

J. W. 'T. Ames. who for the last four years has 
heen superintendent of the- Monroe schools, has 
Late 


ance Co, of Des Moines, lowa, with headquarters 


hecome district agent for the Central Insur- 
at Monroe. 


The crowded condition of the schools of Two 


Rivers has been relieved by the building of bar- 
racks. This is only a temporary arrangement and 
will be replaced by a substantial building in the 
near future, 

The Reedsburg high school issues a very neat 
pamphlet~setting forth its courses of study, the 
personnel of its faculty, and descriptive matter re- 
lating to advantages afforded by the school for 
country pupils. 

Of the total enrollment of thirty-six women in 
the library school at the University this summer, 
ten of them were teacher librarians who took the 
work especially to prepare for the handling of high 
school libraries. 

The annual report of the board of education of 
Racine is most complete in every respect with de- 
tailed tables and charts which furnish valuable in- 


formation concerning the condition of the city 
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schools as developed by Superintendent B. E. 
Nelson. 

The new Whitney ward school building at Green 
The 


bids have just been opened and construetion will 


Bay will be practically a fire-proof building. 


begin immediately. The building will not be eom- 
pleted until July 1, 1918. 

We hope in an early issue of the Journal this 
fall to publish the honor roll whieh will include 
the names of school men who have gone to the 
front to serve their country. Will you please send 
us the names of those you know ? 

When 
the enrollment exceeds this number another teacher 
This is the 


law and teachers should make use of it when the 


Sixty pupils is the limit for any room. 
must be provided by the school board. 


maximum number has been reached. 

The opening of the vocational schools of Green 
this the 
in printing. A complete department has 


Bay year will mark introduction of a 
COUPSC 
been fitted up and facilities are offered for doing 
‘ob work and small newspaper printing. 

Start your reading circle work the first thing 
this fall. 


and don’t forget the young people. 


See that all your teachers are enrolled, 
Write to Sec- 
retary O. S. Rice of the State Reading Circle Board 
for descriptive matter and lists of approved bocks. 

Wisconsin teachers should remember that they 
must devote not less than thirty minutes each 
month instructing their pupils in the habits, use- 
fulness and importance of dumb animals and birds, 
including the best methods for protecting and pre- 
serving our animal life. 

The salary of Principal C. L. Hill of Grantsburg 
was substantially increased and provisions made 
for the payment of the same in twelve monthly 
installments. ‘The new high schooi building is en- 
tirely complete and the students have occupied the 
same with the opening of this fall term. 

The Stevenson training and agricultural schoo! 
at Marinette is righ up-to-date. Its announcement 
for the coming year has a handsome cover in »atri- 
otic colors, and the subject matter tells a story of 
success and progress which has been achteved by 
Supt. A. M. Olson and his five assistants. 


The training schools of Rock and Buffalo coun- 
ties have prepared most attractive announcements 
of their training schools for the present year. The 
importance of this class of institutions is coming 
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to be more and more recognized in their good work 
of training teachers for the rural schools. 

“The World Book,” of which Professor O’Shea 
is editor-in-chief, has appeared with the fourth vol- 





ume—there are eight volumes. This is going to be 
the standard reference book for grade and high 
schools of this country. if our judgment of the 
merits of the first four volumes is worthy of con- 
sideration. 

Miss Lillian Russeling of Mondovi is credited 
with having gone through the eight years of the 
grades and the four years of the high school of 
that city without being tardy or absent. Such a 
record is, indeed, worthy of commendation in these 
columns as we doubt if there is another such case 
in the state. 

Paul W. Huth, formerly superintendent of the 
Milwaukee county schools, has been appointed 
manager of the Central Life Insuranee Co. for 
Milwaukee. If Mr. Huth’s record as an insurance 
man comes anywhere near his reputation as a 
teacher, his future will certainly spell “success” in 
the business world. 


The Milwaukee county school of agriculture and 
domestic economy has issued a very attractive nros- 
pectus for the school year 1917-18. This school 
is the largest institution of its kind in the state 
and under the leadership of its new sunerintend- 
ent, C.. E. 
usefulness before it. 


Fawcett, has years of prosperity and 


The city schools of Neenah are to have three 
physical directors this year. Miss Eva Swineheart 
will direct the physical work in the grades, Carl 
Verstreg will have charge of the athletics, while 
Samuel Unzicker will be in charge of the basketball 
work. The last two will also do some teaching 
work in the high school. 


During July the Milwaukee state normal school 
held a special session for principals and superin- 
tendents. A offered for 
county superintendents, noted lecturers from with- 


conference course was 
in and without the state were engaged, and reports 
indicate that on the whole the experiment has 
proven entirely successful. 

After September 1, 1919, those applying for 
county teachers’ certificates must have at least two 
years of work completed in a high school course 
and in addition one year of instruction and train- 


ing in a professional school. After September 1, 
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1921, the applicant must be the graduate of a 
four-vear high school course. 


school 


the 
circles of West Allis early in July through the 


Some disturbance was created in 
action of a citizen of that city who objected to the 
re-appointment of the high school principal. An 
injunction restraining the board from re-instating 
the principal was secured, but came to nought as 


there appeared to be no grounds for action. 
Owing to the congestion of the schools of Wau- 
sau, the situation in that city has become acute 
and meetings have been held to advise ways and 
At pres- 


ent some schools are being held in basements and 


means to relieve this condition of affairs. 


other places, and the need for a new school build- 
ing has been brought to the attention of the people 
by Supt. Tobey. 

One lone “conscientious objector” in the teach- 
ing ranks of the state has come to our notice in the 
person of the coach of the Appleton high school. 
He asked for exemption because he was taught to 
build up human life instead of destroying it. He 
is not typical of the boys in the school work who 
have honored the profession by responding to the 
call of their country. 

Progress in the erection of school buildings in 
Kenosha was delayed somewhat during the summer 
by grieved citizens who sought to prevent the eree- 
tion of a new school building. Kenosha has grown 
by leaps and bounds, and its school building ea- 
pacity has not kept pace with the advance in popu- 
unfortunate that 


lation. It was, therefore, most 


this work should be delayed. 


In point of service, the oldest school principal in 
the Superior superintendent system was Stephen 
KE. Boots—age 65—who died early last July from 
a stroke of apoplexy. Mr. Boots was a highly re- 
spected citizen of Superior and his long connec- 
favorite 


tion with the schools had made him a 


among the citizens of that city. He had been a 
teacher for thirty-three years. 

A new department which we shall continue 
through the year appears in this number. It is. 
often interesting to know what others think of 
teachers and educational matters as reflected in the 
country press. We assume no responsibility for the 
content of these items. Your home paper with 
educational items distinctly marked are always 


welcome in this office. Send them in. 
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Green Bay has discovered that John Jacob Astor 


was the first man to advocate manual training in 
Wisconsin. An old record of the date 1835 dedi- 
block of 


manual 


land to be used as a site for “a 
labor.” It 
that this noted fur trader established a trading 


cates a 
school of will be remembered 
post at Green Bay in 1820, and his life constitutes 
a large part of the early history of Wisconsin. 
The school commissioners of Superior have very 
generously yoted Principal C. J. Wade his salary 
for the year, not deducting for time lost during his 
It is such acts as these that bring 
Mav 


other school boards take notice of this act on the 


recent sickness. 


encouragement to the teachers of the land. 


part of the Superior school authorities and do like- 
wise when they are confronted with a simita- 
proposition, 

After fourteen years of service as sunerintendent 
of the Waukesha Industrial School, A. J. Hutton, 
Mr. 


Ilutton was chosen from the ranks of schoolmasters 


at his own request, retires to private life. 


to head this institution and his choice has proven 


{0 be a most wise one. A man of great teaching 
power and executive ability, he has been a power 
for eood among the boys of this institution. Oscar 
Lee succeeds him in office. 

The proceedings of the Wisconsin Teachers’ As- 
sociation for 1916 came from the press during the 
summer, The volume is somewhat larger than 


usual, consisting of 490 pages. The proceedings 
are given in detail and many of the important 
papers read at the Association are printed in full. 
There is also a complete list of the members and 
a necrology of those Wisconsin educators who have 
passed away during the year. 

Atkinson, the 


voters put up to the school board the question of 


At the annual meeting at Ft. 


having ten months of school instead of nine for 
the coming vear. This is rather an unusual action, 
as the general tendency is to reduce the length of 
the active school year. It will be reealled that our 
normals not long since dropned from ten months 
fo nine months. Comparatively few schools in the 
state have ten months of school. 

\mong those who have enlisted in the war, we 


A. Whipple, 


who resigned his position as state representati ¢ 


must make mention of Captain H. 


of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. to organize a supply 
company. He is now in the United States army 


and doing more than his “bit? to erush the Prus- 
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sian autocracy, His many friends in this state con- 


gratulate him upon the stand he has taken and 


wish him well in his new field of labor. 

Last June a disastrous fire at Ashland entirely 
destroyed the high school building of that city. 
The loss.is estimated at more than $250,000 with 
some insurance which does not entirely meet the 
damage done. It is supposed that the fire was of 
incendiary origin, but up to date the author of the 
same has not been discovered. The wreckage of 
the old building has been cleared away, the plans 
for a new building adopted, and it is now in course 
of construction. 

“The Old Guard” is the title of an annual issued 
by the New Glarus high school under the direction 
of Principal H. C. Cooley. It is one of the most 
commendable pieces of literature which we have 
seen, considering the size of the school. Numer- 
ous half-tone illustrations, the portraying of the 
different organizations of the school, considerable 
wit and humor displaved by the editors, and other 
matter of local interest makes this annual worthy 
of the highest praise. 

A recent survey of the physical condition of the 


Elk Mound 
county, convinces the authorities that medical in- 


school children. of Township, Dunn 


spection is just as necessary in the rural districts 
as it is in the city svstem of schools. This survey 
Health Officer I. F. 
The details 


that a large percentage of the children were suffer- 


was made by Deputy State 
Thompson of Eau Claire. indicate 
ing from physical defects which needed the imme 
diate attention of physicians. 

During the last few months, three of the presi- 
dents of the smaller colleges of Wisconsin have re- 
Beloit gave up his 
office early last vear; President Evans of Ripon 


signed. President Eaton of 
College resigned to accept the presidency of a 
similar institution in California; now comes Dr. 
Carrier of Carroll College who leaves the presi- 
dency after thirteen years of service to accept the 
superintendency of the church extension work of 
the Presbyterian Church on September first. All 
three men have served their institutions well and 
their loss to Wisconsin and its educational work is 
to be regretted. 

Under the title “The Milwaukee School Situa- 
tion and the Remedy,” Miss Lutie E. Stearns, for 
many vears connected with the state library com- 
mission, has prepared in pamphlet form her ad- 
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Magazine Pargains 


Women’s Home Companion, one year 
American, one year, $2 50. 
(Regular rate $3.00) 


Women’s Home Companion or Ameri- 
can, two years, $2.50. 
(Regular rate $3.00) 


Women’s Home Companion or Ameri- 
can and Everyweek, one year, $2.00. 
(Regular rate $2.00) 


Special rates given to teachers and 
school libraries. Send me your list 
Be convinced. Sample copies and 
special cut-rate circulars mailed free. 


T. J. MORROW 


THE BLIND MAGAZINE AGENT 
1165 Eighth Street, Appleton, Wisconsin 


AGENT FOR ALL MAGAZINES AND PERIODICALS 








___. How to Study ——_ 


THE PARKER EDUCATIONAL Co. 








Teaching Boys and Girls 


By P. J. ZIMMERS 
Superintendent of the City Schools of 
Manitowoc, Wisconsin 


With an Introduction by 
State Superintendent Chas. P. Cary 


Here is an eye-opener for teachers, from the 
district school girl to the college professor. 

It strikes at the very heart and soul of today’s 
defects in teaching school. The author has tried 
it out in his own schools and shows how real re- 
sults have been accomplished and how any one 
can do the same. 

Are you teaching boys and girls to study? 
How do you know you are? This booklet tells 
you whether or not you are. 

Indorsed by city and county superintendents, 
and professors of pedagogy everywhere. 


SECOND EDITION 
Price, Paper, 20c by mail $2.00 per dozen 
Cloth, 30c or $3.00 per dozen 
“Enlarged and Revised,” 40 pages in place of 32 


12 S. Carroll Street Madison, Wisconsin 
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dress delivered on this subject before the Milwau- 
Miss Stearns 
stands for higher salaries for the graded teachers, 


kee teachers’ association last May. 


more power for the city superintendent, the elimi- 
nation of the compulsory teaching of German in 
the grades, less extravagance on the part of the 
school board, and many other reforms which she 
believes will give Milwaukee a better and stronger 
educational svstem. 

Since our June issue, several changes have been 
made in the county superintendents of the state 
Supt. M. L. Barkley of the 
second district of Dane resigned to enter the war 


due to resignations. 


and is succeeded, through appointment of State 
Supt. Cary, by T. S. Thompson, formerly princi- 
pal of the high school at Mt. Horeb. Supt. Millard 
Tufts of Door county resigned to accept the prin- 
cipalship of the Door-Kewaunee training school 
and the State Superintendent appointed Bernard 
Madden of the Luxemburg village schools to suc- 
Supt. Geo. T. 


county resigned to enter the insurance business and 


ceed him. Corlin of Washington 


is succeeded by Miss Alva Groth of Jackson. 


In line with the spirit of the times, the Stevens 
Point normal school last July issued a special 
bulletin on food conservation for the household, 
which was prepared by Miss Bessie Allen, director 
of the home economics department of that institu- 
tion. Miss Allen has outlined the importance of 
food conservation at the present time, given valu- 
able advice and suggestions as to the proper meth- 
ods of canning and preserving different vegetables; 
and in other ways, prepared a booklet intensely 
practical and of immense value to the women of 
the state. 


this bulletin and see that its content is known, 


Kvery teacher should have a copy of 


appreciated, and made use of by all households in 
the community, 

A preliminary report has been made on the sur- 
vey of the Janesville schools by Messrs. Terry and 
Thiesen of the State Superintendent’s department. 
Drastic recommendations are made in this report. 
One ward school is recommended to be abandoned 
at once. Better light is to be provided in all of 
the schools by the cutting of more windows. In 
some cases the reconstruction of rooms is necessary 
in order to furnish proper light for the pupils. 
The fire protection is inadequate. A vacuum 
cleaning system is recommended in all buildings, 
blackboards should be lowered, the toilet facilities 
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are inadequate and generally unsatisfactory. Be- 
sides these criticisms, it is recommended that a 


junior high school plan be adopted immediately, 
that pupils in attendance at one ward school be 
transported to another, and that many other 
changes be made for the general betterment of the 
schools of the city. 


PRIZES TO WISCONSIN TEACHERS. 

The sum of $300 has been placed at the disposal 
of the National Board for Historical Service, to be 
expended in prizes to the public school teachers of 
the state of Wisconsin for the best essays on the 
subject: Why the United States is at War. It is 
intended that the treatment should be primarily 
historical in character, bringing out those facts of 
recent or more remote history which seem to have 
a bearing on the question. 

It is proposed to offer the prizes as follows: 


Group A. For teachers in public high schools: 


A Pivetipeing of: 2, 3: i... 2 08 $75 
ee ae 30 
A Tue eis OE Oh. i oes 20 
A Fourth prise of............ 15 
we re 10 


Group B. For teachers in public elementary 
| 


schools: 


A. Fim. pring of. 66600 conven BIS 
A Second prize of............ 25 
Five Third prizes of.......... 10 each 


For further particulars regarding the contest ad- 
dress Waldo G. Leland, Seeretary, National Board 
for Historical Service, 1133 Woodward Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
Washington not later than 6 p. m. on Tuesday, 
January 1, 1918. 
soon thereafter as practicable. 


Essays must be received in 


The prizes will be awarded as 








STUUR ULLAL UAL 


Lecture Charts and Slides, 
Stencils and Booklets 


for 
Teaching Agriculture in Schools 
Simple, Practical, Impressive 


Successful Teaching of Agriculture Assured. Send 
10 cents in postage for samples of booklets. 


Agricultural Extension Department 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER CO. of N. J. 


= Harvester Building, Chicago 





SUMMA 
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**The World Is Yours With 


Judge for your- 
self. We will 
send Vol. 1 of 
the World Book 
to your desk for 
your inspection. 





oe as 


THE WORLD BOOK” 


The World Book 
Way is the Mod- 
ern Way to solve 
jour everyday 
teaching prob- 
lems, 


Superintendents, principals, teachers — 


Solve Your 


Problems 


The World Book Way 


—makes your Geography veritable ‘ 


‘trips abroad’’, 


—makes Arithmetic a game which all understand and enjoy. 
—correlates your ‘‘Language Work’’ with every other study. 
—makes History and historical characters ‘‘live again’’ 

—helps you to celebrate the special school days. 

—enables you to secure the interest and co-operation of your patrons, 


—in short, it shows you HOW to 


make every department of your 


school work interesting and inspirational. 


It’s The World Book You Want 


It organizes, classifies and pictures the 
world’s knowledge. 


It includes within itself the merits and pur- 
poses of the whole world of educational works, 


It supplies a world of information, depicts 
a world of progress. 


It meets the needs and demands of the 
educational world in a degree no other work 
has ever attempted. 


Here Is Evidence 


The “‘Journal of Education,’’ Boston, A. E. Winship, 
editor, says of THE WORLD BOOK: 


“This is certainly a remarkable set of books. They are entirely unlike 
any eneyelopedias that have gone before. : 

“This is the first set of books of the kind that we have felt in the least 
inclined to recommend, but these are wholly valuable. ( 

“There is on every page evidence of the work of masters in the art 
and science of book-making. There is everywhere a revelation of the 
scientist’s exactness as to fact, of the skill of the literary expert, of 
devotion to education.”” 


Send the Coupon 
For FREE Inspection 


Have Volume 1 come to your desk for a 10 days examina- 
tion. Let it do its own talking. See for yourself how it will 
serve you in your everyday work. 

We shall be glad to send you, absolutely free, our prize 
questions and answer book. Just mail the coupon. 


THE WORLD BOOK, Inc., {%4,5?tishigne Aes 


A $2,500,000 Prize Never Claimed 


A special prize of $100 was offered to each of 25,000 
school people, or a grand total of $2,500,000, to invite 
comparison between THE WORLD BOOK and other 
works. The prize was offered to any person who could suc- 
cessfully answer 90% of 150 practical questions of everyday 
interest without the aid of THE WORLD BOOK, but using 
in its stead any TEN works of reference. 


No one successfully claimed it. Among the works most 
largely used in the attempts were: Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica, International Encyclopaedia, Book of Knowledge, 
Webster's International Dictionary, History of Ready Refer- 
ence, Wonder World. List of these questions, together 
with answers, will be gladly sent on request. 





alt 


M. V. O'SHEA of the University of Wisconsin, editor-in- 
chief. Assisted by 250 of America’s foremost educators. 
8 Volumes— 6500 pages— 5000 illustrations. . 


The World Book, Inc. 


return Volume 1 at your expense within 30 days. 
send me Answers to Prize Questions FREE, 





DOIN aii scsencirsartiariniainiainniniaiabinn saan 





104 S. Michigan Avenue, Dept. 5846, Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me Volume 1 for 10 days’ FREE inspection. 
Also tell me how I can secure the complete set. If terms 
are satisfactory I will send my order. Otherwise, I will 





ceuaiilanheliemntiameteetinessetid dite ae ae 
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TMM 


A Boston Pencil Pointer 
| i\FREE | 


TO EVERY JOURNAL SUBSCRIBER 














Full nickle plated, 
grinding knives of 
hardened steel, it 
never breaks the 
lead. Strong and 
durable. A me- 
chanically perfect 
sharpener. 


| There should be 


oneinevery school 
office, and school 
room, and on ev- 
ery teacher’s desk; 
likewise in every 
private library and 
home. 


HOW IT’S DONE 


Send us your renewal subscription for one year - - - $1.50 
Also the subscription of a friend---new subscriber - - - 1.50 


Total, $3.00 
And immediately a “BOSTON” goes to you by parcel post--free. 
FILL OUT AND RETURN THIS COUPON 


The Parker Educational Co., 


Madison, Wisconsin 


Enclosed find for $3.00, for which send me one 
Boston Pencil Pointer, and renew my subscription to The Wisconsin Journal 
of Education for one year. Also send the Journal for one year to 


dine 
Yours very truly, 


SUUAUUUANUUNAAUUNGUUNOUUONGUGAGUOOGOONAGUOOGUOOOONOGOUOOGOUOGUOOOOOOGO0EOONESUbNGOQOOGUUGGUUO0O0OGGOQOOOGQEUOQU0OGN0G0QU0000000000000000U000000000GH00O0000000000000000U00U004UUOOOUOEOOOOOOOOUOOOUETE: 


= 





